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CHAPTER L 

Beginald paid his visit of ceremony at St. Clare, 
the visit which it would have been such a breach of 
good manners to omit, on the day following that of 
his rencontre with Leonie. 

The house was small, but detached ; a plea^ 
sant garden surrounding it, and forming a relief to 
the sea-view which in most watering-places is in 
redundance, especially when the month is August. 
The room into which Beginald was shown, and in 
which he was for some time left alone, opened on 
the lawn : the interior was scantly furnished, as far 
as its own resources went, but bore numerous traces 
of its present occupants; flowers, painting, music, 
work ; books above all, for Leonie was an indefatig- 
able reader. 

VOL. in* B 
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Library books, for the most part. Some brought 
from town; others evidently forming part of the 
local circulation. 

Reginald's eye, however, was caught by one 
exception. A crown octavo volume ; the outside of 
which, tastefully devised in shape and hue, he cer- 
tainly knew well by sight, although he did not 
often see it : — ^his own most recent essay in print! 

Not a library book this, as we have said ; neither 
Mudie nor Smith asserted any claim to it, still less 
the Swanage establishment. No indications of loan- 
ship of any kind. Was it private property ? 

Reginald could not resist the inclination to look. 
He took up the volimie, and turned to the fly-leaf, 
which at once solved the question. Private property ; 
and the owner's name, ' L^onie Brereton,' written 
in a neat but rapid hand. 

So that was the name was it ? ' Leonie !' 

Small use his knowing it, of course ; serving only 
to fan a hopeless, objectless passion : still, he was 
glad he had seen it. And what a beautiful name ; 
how much softness in it ; how much character at the 
same time : how like herself ! 

Had she read the book, Reginald wondered ? 
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Yes, unquestionably ; the leaves cut throughout. 
Bead it pretty diligently too ; with attention at any 
rate. Young ladies do not thumb books, but one 
or two of the pages were . . . well, rather worn by 
use : besides, there were passages marked here and 
there, long pencil lines down the margin; in one 
place, three of these lines side by side ; triplicate 
approval. 

A most reprehensible practice ; nothing which 
Beginald disliked more. Still, in this case, the 
lines were very neatly drawn, he was boimd to 
admit ; besides ; besides I 

Well; no use going into that. If love, even 
mere admiration, cannot discover twenty apologies 
for a pretty culprit, let the female homicides of 
the future look to it. Having condoned thus much, 
however, Reginald must perforce go further ; he 
must see what the marked passages were; some 
further element of extenuation to be foimd in them, 
no doubt. 

Since the last proof was corrected, Beginald had 
not read one syllable of the work in question. 
Speaking in round terms, from the date of publi- 
cation onwards he loathed his own books, and the 

b2 
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last generally the worst. But now, on glancing 
at the passages to which his attention had been 
thus called, he was astonished. What beauties of 
imagery ; what wealth of thought ; what hitherto 
unseen and unsuspected grace of diction ! He had 
seldom read anything much better ! And was this 
really his own handiwork ? 

In the interest of Reginald's occupation he was 
not aware that some one had entered the room 
meanwhile ; — the step which had fallen so lightly on 
the shingle beach the day before, was still more 
noiseless on the carpeted floor at St. Clare. The 
newcomer spoke, however ; and then Reginald at 
once dropped his book on the table in some con- 
fusion, blushing crimson as he did so. 

^ I fear that we have kept you waiting,' said 
Leonie; ^my aunt will be here almost immedi- 
ately. Do sit down, please.' 

Reginald did as he was ordered, and made some 
attempts at conversation. 

Very ineffectually ; every topic seemed to fly 
from him like the water from the lips of Tantalus. 
Here was the opportunity which he would have 
given worlds for ; not of indulging his absurd 
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passion, but of seeing, conversing with its object, 
spending priceless moments in the sunshine of that 
society ; and yet, now he had the chance, he could 
make no more use of it than a baby ! 

The present hot weather ; he got as far as that, 
after a good deal of stimibling and hesitation. But 
that was ridiculous ; what could she know or care, 
with her girl-heart, about the thermometer being 
78® in the shade ? And yet, what else was there ? 

Nothing : a hideous blank ! 

He must speak however ; he did so ; the weather 
once again. ' Probably it was a great deal higher 
out in the sun.' 

Leonie had nothing to say against this conjecture ; 
but as it had no tendency to open up any of the 
deeper sources of human interest, her assent went 
little beyond assent, and Beginald was again at 
sea ; — drifting without oar or compass. 

Seeing this, Leonie good-naturedly came to the 
rescue. 

It seemed strange, no doubt ; with a face, a 
brow, so full of intellect, so like Alice — Leonie 
could not forbear a furtive glance at their visitor 
as she thought thus — it seemed strange that he 
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should be sitting in that incapable way. But per- 
haps she was mistaken ; in spite of looks he might 
be something wholly common-place after all. How- 
ever, here he was. And unless they were to sit like 
two figures of patience on two monuments, she, 
L^onie, must take the initiative ; start some subject 
of conversation which might develop the latent 
powers of her vis-a-vis, if there were any such, or 
enable her to uphold some atmosphere of social 
intercourse, if there were none. So L^nie began. 

' I saw you were looking at that book on the 
table when I came in.' 

' That book ?' asked Eeginald, although perfectly 
knowing which book was meant. 

* Yes,' said L6onie, ' that one in green binding 
and gold letters, with some things like Jews' harps 
round it.' 

' I . . .1 just took it in my hand for a minute,' 
said Reginald, colouring more violently than ever at 
finding that his detection was a fait accompli. 

^ Have you seen it before ? It has not been out 
very long, I believe ?' 

^ No,' said Eeginald ; * that is, I mean, yes. I 
saw it a month or two ago.' 
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^I think it is charming,' said L^nie with en- 
thusiasm. ^It is exactly the book which I have 
been fancying all my life somebody ought to write, 
but which nobody has written yet: something so 
delightfully unconventional. One has quite enough 
of girls of the period, without their going on through 
a volume or two hunting down men who never be- 
longed to any period at all. Do you know who it 
is by?' 

Here was a climax of all things I 

A writer discovered in the act of turning over 
the pages of his own book, and then compelled to 
confess that it was his own ! Cheerful, certainly ! 
Was there no escape ? 

Reginald cast about for any conceivable form of 
evasion, but none oflFered. Nothing ; short, that is, 
of the express and particular disclaimer of author- 
ship which the ' Magician of the North ' is said to 
have perpetrated under pressure, on a certain 
memorable occasion. And we are bound to con- 
fess that even this alternative did occur to 
Reginald; that the easy negative did make some 
progress towards the outer sanctuary of the lips. 
But it proved hard of utterance. Reversing the 
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evil fate of Hippolytus, the mind conBented, in some 
sort, to the fraud, but the tongue refused to per- 
petrate it I 

So Reginald stammered out his admission, sheep- 
ishly enough. Think not scornfully of him, gentle 
reader ; or, if you do, put yourself, whichever sex 
you may belong to, into the circumstances of a 
youthful lover confronting an exceedingly pretty 
girl, and learn for the future to be less censorious. 
Beginald stammered out, sheepishly enough, ^ I be- 
lieve ... I mean, I think ; that is, yes, I do.' 

'Oh I do tell me,' said L^onie, almost clapping 
her hands with delight ; ' I have so longed to know ; 
do tell me ; what is his name ? ' 

'Mansel,' said Beginald, escaping, as far as cir- 
cimistances would admit, from the gaze which 
L^nie had fixed upon him in her eager enquiry, 
and apparently studying the movements of a fishing- 
smack in the offing. 

*ManselI' echoed his companion; 'why, that is 
your own name ; although I did not know it until 
you told me yesterday. Do you mean . . .' 

L^nie stopped abruptly, still looking at their 
visitor, although the naive utterance of the face 
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now expressed a conflict of feelings ; surprise, in- 
terest, and shall we add, delight? in lieu of the 
simple curiosity which had before characterised it. 

Surprise, indeed. Was this hesitating, un-idead 
stranger, as she had been disposed to consider him 
only the minute before, — serviceable enough where 
a London rough was in question, but wholly unfit 
for any other relation of civilised life, — was he really 
an author ; more than an author, the man whose pub- 
lished work had touched her soul in its very depths ? 

Meanwhile, Leonie's implied question had been 
asked, and must be answered. Nothing for it either 
now, but to make a clean breast of it. 

' I believe. Miss Brereton,' he said, ' that I must 
admit the identity of the person as well as the 
name ; rather a difficult admission, considering how 
you formd me occupied just now. But I daresay 
you will believe me if I tell you the truth about 
that also. I was not re-perusing my own com- 
position ; some writers may be self-satisfied enough 
to do so, but I am entirely exempt from any such 
temptation myself. The handiwork I was studying 
was not mine, but that of an over-indulgent reader : 
I took up the volume to see who owned it, and, 
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observing some pencillings in the margin, turned it 
over to see what passages had been fort.miate enough 
to attract them.' 

It was now Leonie's turn to blush. * Pray forgive 
my being so foolish,' she said, ^ if it was foolish ; I 
have not at all made up my mind that it was. I 
could not help marking bits here and there ; they 
are so beautiful, so exactly what one would wish to 
write oneself, if one could only do it.' 

Beginald struggled to say something, but his 
utterance was choked. He had tasted, together 
with the hardships of authorship, some of its satis- 
fiEictions ; but he had never enjoyed, never dreamt 
of^ anything like this. To have the cup raised to 
his lips by those hands ! to feel that the soul which 
was enshrined in that fair form had been touched 
by his words ; beat in unison with his own I 

A joy-draught, rarely quaffed indeed. Let him 
drain it, while he may ! 

* I am so glad you like it,' he said timidly ; * I 
wish all readers did the same.' 

* But they do,' said Leonie ; * it is spoken of 
everywhere. Even the reviews admit that it* is a 
book of real genius.' 
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* Do not say that, please, Miss Brereton,' Regi- 
nald answered. ' I do not know that I have special 
need to be on my guard against any presumption 
of that kind, but I do know that in my case it would 
be a great presimiption. I am not quite sure,' he 
added, 'that I believe even in the existence of 
the quality you have just named.' 

* Do you not ?' asked Leonie, wonderingly. 

* Well, no,' answered Reginald ; ' not in its exist- 
ence as a specific force, irrespective of others. I 
am rather disposed to think that it is a compound 
of several. As our Oxford professor. Max Miiller, 
has nobly said, " Genius is only long patience." ' 

* But,' said Leonie, ' whatever it really is, some 
people have it, and some have not. It always seems 
to me such a great thing for a man to lead the 
minds of others ; to speak or write so that they 
must sound the particular note he strikes ; laugh or 
cry, or get frightened just as he plays upon them. 
That is genius, and it is a grand thing ; I have so 
wished that I had it.' 

'It is a very responsible thing,' said Reginald 
sadly. ' It is responsible enough to feel that every- 
thing we say and do from morning to night in- 
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fltiences somebody in some way; but it is much 
worse when you take the direction by your own 
ehcice. I often think how much happier a position 
ifaan that of any writer, however powerful or bril- 
liant, is that of the mere witness, be he the very 
bomblest, to some truth external to him.' 

*How do you mean?' asked L^onie earnestly. 
Something in the speaker almost rivetted her. Not 
the mere resemblance in feature to Alice now, but 
the identity of expression and manner ; the same 
tones of the voice ; the same imdercurrent of deep 
thought. An acquaintance of twenty-four hours, or less, 
>j«irring their first brief meeting; a stranger of whom, 
himself, his antecedents, L6onie knew absolutely 
nothing ; and yet she felt more at home with him 
than she had ever yet done with any human being ! 

For Alice's sake ? 

Not so entirely now, even this. Leonie had neither 
time nor desire to analyse at present what she did 
feel ; but she was conscious, in some vague way, that 
she did feel this. Here, somehow, was the point 
to which, all her life long, her currents of thought 
and feeling had been instinctively tending; the 
mind that might be dominant over her own ; the 
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master-key to the treasures of discovery which lay 
between the child-life of the past and the future of 
yearning womanhood ! 

Meanwhile Reginald had answered her question. 

^ I hardly like to speak of such things,' he said. 
^ But what I meant was that the simplest truth, as 
such, is so &Lr above any theory, any other teaching ; 
that the persons who are entrusted with it have a 
privilege beyond that of all himian beings. Of 
course,' he added, ' I was thinking when I spoke of 
the highest truths of all ; of those which alone are 
such ; moral truths, Christian truths. The humblest 
country clergyman, as a mere teacher and even 
irrespective of the supernatural gift which attaches 
to his office, is wielding powers beyond those of all 
the politicians, and poets, and philosophers put 
together. And yet, instead of feeling overwhelmed 
with this, it is just the thing, if he does, or tries 
to do his work properly, which makes his life a happy 
one ; there is no responsibility for the results of 
what he does, only for the way in which he does it.' 

' Have you always felt like this?' asked Leonie. 

* I am ashamed to say not,' answered her visitor ; 
* I do not feel it now, to any practical purpose. I 
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was intended to take orders ; I had an uncle who 
greatly wished it, and so did my own mother, 
although perhaps for a diflferent reason, but some 
other feeling has always interfered. I feel thoroughly * 
that is the noblest use to which one can put any 
abilities one possesses ; but the channels they in fact 
run in are diflferent. Hard work and poor pay as litera- 
ture is, I have not been able to tear myself from it.' 

' It must be very hard work writing novels,' said 
Leonie. 

'Pretty hard in itself; fortunately, it does not 
require many accessories. Eyes and ears come by 
nature ; pen ink and paper are cheap enough ; 
as to one's library, a volume of Shakespeare and 
another of Bishop Butler are abundance. Many a 
Lancashire cotton-spinner would be overjoyed if he 
could start with such a costless stock-in-trade.' 

' But it takes long,' said Leonie ; * you must have 
been months over this book.' 

' I am afraid not,' said Eeginald ; * I was too poor 
to aflford it so much time.' 

'Poor!' Leonie said to herself; 'yes, indeed, I 
shall not easily forget how starved and threadbare 
he looked that day in the park. He seems more 
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comfortably off now, but I daresay he is often in 
difficulties, even so ; authors generally are. I wish 
I might help him out of my own money ; he should 
have such oceans of it !' 

Reginald seemed to divine the course her reflec- 
tions had taken, so he went on. 

' I was very badly off at one time,' he said, ' and 
now I have only my literary earnings ; but they are 
as much as I need. Do you make any stay here ?' 
he added, escaping from the subject, which however 
had enabled him to find his tongue during the 
interval. 

'Some weeks, I hope,' said Leonie; 'it is a 
charming place; and this house is very nice, 
although we were sadly disobedient about it; — 
entirely my obstinacy. Papa wrote to my aunt to 
take the best house that was vacant, so we felt 
bound to inspect the mansions in the first instance. 
We went over some on the Esplanade ; those con- 
ceited-looking houses which stand in pairs, with 
the vases and the brown-and-white dogs in front of 
them.' 

*And they did not meet with your approval?' 
asked Beginald. 
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* I thought them detestable,' said L^onie, whose 
sentiments on most subjects were as energetic as 
ever. ' I don't know why, but they reminded me of 
Pomford Price and his wife.' 

' Who are they?' Ee^nald asked again. 

* He is a very low-church clergyman near us, with 
a very red face,' said Leonie ; * and she is his first 
cousin, just the same height, and generally ditto 
ditto in all respects; so that they look as if they 
might change clothes without being found out. A 
new footman Papa had some years ago, announced 
them at a dinner-party as " the Eeverend and Mrs. 
Pomp and Pride ;" and that is exactly what they 
are. I know,' added Leonie, colouring, ' that Aunt 
would tell me I am very uncharitable.' 

' Meanwhile,' said Eeginald, ' Mr. Price saved you 
from the Esplanade?' 

* Yes. I got Aunt back to the hotel under pre- 
tence of lunching her, and then expeditionised on 
my own resources. So of course I found this house 
directly, which is smaller, but ten times as pleasant ; 
the bit of garden is nice, and it stands by itself, 
which is another comfort.' 

' I certainly don't like houses in pairs,' said 
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Reginald ; ' apart from the community of piano- 
fortes, there is a feeling that you are being repro- 
duced all day long next door in everything you do. 
It is like having a wraith ; a double of oneself, I 
mean.' 

' Oh ! we know all about wraiths in Gower,' said 
Leonie ; ' our people there believe in them unspeak- 
ably.' 

' It is delightful to hear of such a place,' said 
Reginald. ' Do they believe in anything else ?' 
)Ct^ * Spectres, apparitions, charms, spells, witches, 
dancing fairies, and all kinds of hobgoblins,' said 
L&)nie. ' By the way, you have no connections in 
Gower, have you?' 

* I regret to say none,' answered Reginald ; ' I 
heartily wish I had after such a description. Why 
do you ask ?' 

' Because there is an old gentleman of your name 
who rides up and down the sands in Rhosilly bay 
every night at low water, in a coach and six 
horses.' 

* That is more than I shall ever be able to do,' 
said Reginald : ^ what is the inducement in his 
case?' 

VOL. III. c 
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* He can't help himself,' said Leonie. * A quan- 
tity of years ago, somewhere about Queen's Anne's 
time, there was a Spanish galleon which came ashore 
there, and this old gentleman pillaged her and ran 
away to the Continent, where he came to a bad end : 
and ever since that he has "walked," or ridden 
rather. Papa told us of a man who was nearly 
frightened to death by him some years since ; he 
met him coming back from his drive ; nobody would 
venture near the sands at that hour on any account, 
but this was in a lane some way oflF, which was 
unfair of your namesake.' 

* I know nothing of Gower,' said Reginald. * Is it 
like the rest of Wales ?' 

' Not mountainous,' answered Leonie, * but such a 
picturesque coast ; such beautiful cliflFs and bays. 
There is a bay near here which they say is like one 
of ours ; Lulworth cove ; I should so much like to 
see it, but I hardly know how. Perhaps Aunt may 
be able to manage the distance.' 

Reginald's heart leapt to his mouth in the desire 
of proflFering his services in the event of Miss Lester 
being capable of that exertion. But he did not see 
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his way to any suggestion of the point at present, 
and merely answered, 

' If Grower is at all like Lulworth it must deserve 
your praise, Miss Brereton : I spent a day or two at 
the little inn there is at the cove there last year and 
wag enchanted. Have you been nmch of a traveller ?' 

' As far from it as possible,' said L^onie ; ' except- 
ing when I visit my Aunt in London this is almost 
the first new place I have seen. Papa himself never 
leaves home ; he is a great reader, a mathematician 
and classical scholar, and I fancy that if he had his 
own choice he would never stir from his own library. 
He goes out on my account occasionally. I should 
so like to travel,' Leonie added; Ho go abroad, 
above everything.' 

' You would prefer cities to country, I imagine,' 
said Eeginald, glancing at some architectural copies 
in water-colours which lay on the table ; ' Bome^ or 
Dresden, for instance, or even these Normandy 
towns, to Switzerland?' 

' I am afraid I should,' said Leonie ; ' it seems 
wicked to do so, but it is no use trying to mend 
one's inclinations. I like being where a number of 

o 2 
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people are, even if I do not know them ; observing 
them, and thinking what they are like in them- 
selves, and what they have been doing all their 
life. That is why I liked copying those Normandy 
views, especially such old-world streets as those are ; 
it is so interesting to look at the diflferent windows 
and the balconies and ornamented doorways, and 
wonder what scenes have gone on in them all, and 
what sort of persons have lived there all these 
years past ! Those are what I like doing best, 
though,' continued Leonie, as Eeginald, growing 
bolder by practice, took possession of a spirited 
sketch which peeped out from underneath the draw- 
ings he had first seen ; ^ those boys' heads ; I sup- 
pose it is for the same reason ; it is so amusing to 
speculate what is inside them, and what their owners 
will rise to in after life.' 

' Speaking with entire truth. Miss Brereton,' said 
Eeginald, ' I should expect that this urchin would 
rise very high indeed ; I can almost see the noose 
round his throat already. It is an extremely clever 
drawing, but an extremely wicked little boy.' 

'So he is,' said Leonie. 'That is an original 
from Cocksmoor, as we call the ragged school in my 
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Aunt's London district ; I mean in the district 
where she lives ; and this is the naughtiest child in 
the whole school ; his name is Sammy. No, not the 
naughtiest child, either, only at the top of the 
bad boys ; one of the girls is far beyond him in 
depravity. We had to send her away to the home 
at Bussage.' 

' That sounds bad,' said Reginald ; ' almost as 
appalling to the mind as King Echetus.' 

'King who ?' 

' King Echetus. He comes in the " Odyssey ;" a 
sort of bete noire whom nobody knows anything 
about, but to whom all objectionable people are 
consigned, . or receive an intimation that they will 
be. You see, Miss Brereton, I am as fond of the 
classics as your father.' 

'Oh! there is nothing very formidable about 
Bussage,' said Leonie, to whom the misconception 
implied in their visitor's last words, even if noticed, 
was of too every-day occurrence to suggest any cor- 
rection of it ; * of course they are strict there, but it 
is giving poor Eachel a chance. Our last accoimts 
of her are very satisfactory ; she is developing some 
moral qualities, and is so fond of scrubbing that 
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they threaten she shall lose her turn at it as a 
punishment.' 

' Do you visit much in London ; I mean, among 
the poor people ? I should have thought . . . ' 
And here Eeginald made a sudden pause, conscious 
that by his precipitancy he had brought himself to 
the verge of a precipice, and must either draw back 
abruptly, or else intimate to the exceedingly pretty 
girl with whom he was conversing that he con- 
sidered her good looks a disqualification for * district 
visiting.' 

Leonie's indiflFerence as to her own personal 
attractions, however, coupled with her extreme sen- 
sitiveness on another point, tided over the difficulty. 
That she was pretty, probably a good deal more, 
L6onie accepted as a fact in the nature of other 
facts ; as she accepted the gulf-stream, or the solar 
system, or the proposition that two and two made 
four. But that she should be thought enthusiastic, 
or impulsive ; above all, in any sense of the term 
implied or even literal, ' young,' was Leonie's special 
abhorrence : she shnmk from the imputation. 
Shrunk from it so much as occasionally to mislead, 
even as to the literal fact. 
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And she misled on the present occasion : not 
without results which will appear in the sequel. 

' I know what you were about to say,' she replied, 
laughingly; — under other circumstances, it might 
not have been without some resentment making itself 
apparent ; — ' you think I am not old enough for work 
of that kind. But really I am ; much older than 
you suppose, probably ; so much older, that being 
what I am in other respects, I had better not con- 
fess how much. And really, too, I have had a great 
deal of parochial duty, here and at home ; Papa is 
quite goodnatured about it, and even in London 
my aunt has relented ; so that, within certain limits, 
J do pretty much as I please.' 

' You are to be envied,' said Reginald. 

' In doing as I please, you mean ? Of course I 
am ; it is the perfection of human happiness.' 

' How stupid and gauche I am,' thought Reginald 
to himself; ^ making some blunder every other 
sentence I And here besides this last one, I have 
been talking to her as if she were a school-girl, 
instead of being two or three and twenty, as she 
evidently is ; a year my senior, at least !' 
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So Reginald, more abashed than ever, answered 
meekly, 

' Pray forgive me. I have no sisters, and hardly 
ever go into society ; and I say and do such foolish 
things. What I really meant was that I envied you 
the work you speak of. It is the noblest that man 
or woman can do.' 

' I did it very awkwardly when I began,' said 
IA)nie ; ' the first poor old woman I ever visited was 
laid up in bed with rheimiatism, I remember, and 
I went and sat down upon her toes. Oh ! here is 
Aunt I' 

Miss Lester entered, and Reginald was formally 
introduced by name, supplementing what had been 
defective on their meeting in Kensington Grardens 
two years before. 

' Aunt, what do you think ? Mr. Mansel wrote 
this,' was the introduction which rushed to Leonie's 
lips ; and she actually had her hand on the ' crown 
octavo volume' with that view. But the recent 
imputation on her youth, as she supposed it to be, 
flashed across her in time ; and she acquiesced in a 
less unconventional mode of presenting their visitor. 
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Some unimportant conversation followed, and then 
Reginald took his departure. 



But he did not depart from Swanage, as he had 
proposed doing as soon as this visit of ceremony 
was over. On the contrary, he lingered on there, 
day after day. Days beginning to be counted by 
weeks now. Passing by more than one week the 
fortnight which had been the original term of his 
holiday. 

How should he not ? 

The quarry-stones on the quay were magnets and 
drew him. The fishing-lines were ropes of glamour 
and bound him. The sea-waves murmured * L6onie ' 
to him all day long. Every thought, every pulsation 
of his being was all L6onie ! 

Just the same, too, whether they met or not 
during this period of suspended consciousness. 
When it did happen that they were together, which 
by a succession of unaccountable accidents happened 
pretty frequently, there was the objective fact, the 
actual, tangible Leonie ; tangible, that is, to the 
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extent of shaking hands with her at meeting, and 
repeating the process at leave-taking. And when 
they were apart, it seemed to make no difference ; 
there she Vas, all the same. 

Not tangible now for any purpose ; but visible 
and audible tenfold ; echoed in every sound, identi- 
fied with every sight. A presence within himself. 
A world in which everything which was not himself 
was L6onie! 

Leaving Beginald thus occupied, we must narrate 
shortly how matters had been going on at Ceniarth 
in the meanwhile. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

The a^ccount of Mrs. Ponsonby which L&)iiie had 
given Hatty Delacombe shortly after the disaster at 
Ceniarth a year and a half before was quite correct. 

Mrs. Ponsonby had become a devotee, in the least 
favourable sense of the term. 

It was the result of temperament with her that 
this should ensue. She was timid, constitutionally 
00 ; timid, especially, in all matters of right and 
wrong ; but her timidity had a singular effect. It 
in no way deterred her from doing wrong, far from 
it. But whenever she did transgress, and imscrupu- 
lous in other respects as her transgression might be, 
it was always attended with severe twinges of con- 
science ; as well during the action as after it. 

In the present instance, the calamity which had 
overtaken Alice and to which Mrs. Ponsonby had 
8o mainly contributed, aroused this quality in the 
highest degree. She was utterly terrified by a result 
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80 unexpected and fataL Not, at first, in the way of 
mere personal apprehension : fear of the present 
consequences to herself. What she at first felt was 
remorse ; the burden of a great guilt lay upon her. 

Nobody is wholly depraved, all at once ; and 
the feelings which Mrs. Ponsonby now experienced 
represented such feeble capacity for good as she still 
retained. A future of retribution loomed before 
her view ; day and night the cry, as of an innocent, 
drowning girl, doomed by the malicious slander 
which Mrs. Ponsonby had concocted, rang in her 
ears ; conscience woke in quick torment, baring her 
soul to its depths, shaking over her the avenging 
lash. True, she had not intended what had 
happened, but did that exculpate her ; would that 
plea be admitted at a still higher tribunal ? 

Certainly not, as far as the wickedness of the act 
went ; Mrs. Ponsonby felt that, instinctively. But 
meanwhile, and for present purposes, the plea did 
come to her aid. She must do something. It was 
the first time she had ever experienced such sensa- 
tions ; she wished she were an infidel like Sir Edgar, 
and made some feeble attempts to become such, 
but wholly without result ; the uncomfortable feeling 
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threatened to become permanent: she must find 
some remedy for it. And in so doing, as between 
herself and conscience, Mrs. Ponsonby by degrees 
fomid that the excuse of non-intention did help her ; 
abated the worst urgency of the attack. 

It did more in fact ; it set her upon a compromise. 
In the first sharpness of the visitation, conscience 
had opened out to her view more than one unpleas- 
ant fact in regard to herself, over and above the 
crowning act which had led to its interposition. It 
had suggested, amongst other things, the neglect of 
certain external duties of religion, in the perform- 
ance of which Mrs. Ponsonby had of late become 
more and more lax. Now, she admitted to herself 
that some atonement was necessary for the wrong 
she had done ; — * the late melancholy occurrence,' as 
she began already to euphemise it to her own mind ; 
— and here were the means. To be sure, yes. On 
reflection, this was the special shortcoming which had 
presented itself to her, the root, as it were, of all 
the rest : sedulousness in this for the future would 
compensate for a great deal ! Let her try. 

So Mrs. Ponsonby, remaining, as Leonie had 
correctly seen, precisely the same woman in all 
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respects that she was before, became externally a 
model of devotion. Lookers-on were surprised at 
the change. Some, less clear-sighted than L^onie, 
attributed it to grief for Alice's loss, and sympathised 
accordingly. Others, who were aware of the relation 
which had subsisted between the two, foimd this 
impossible, and expressed themselves simply per- 
plexed. 

But whatever the sentiments of others might be, 
Mrs. Ponsonby pursued her own course, and derived 
unquestionable advantage. 

At first, these new observances confined themselves 
within the limits of the Establishment, as far, at 
least, as Sunday went. She became devout and 
exemplary at Trecoed tshurch, much to the delight 
of Mr. Delacombe, who had not the grounds of 
knowledge which Hatty possessed, and was only too 
pleased with such an accession to his congregation. 

After some little time, however, Mrs. Ponsonby 
felt the necessity for more active treatment. Tre- 
coed church, with its thoughtful, short sermon, and 
a service in which Sunday was only one day, 
although the best day, out of seven, seemed to 
lack stimulant. The old remorse began to make 
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itself felt again ; the leper-spot had broken out 
anew ; a more powerful antidote must be employed. 

Mrs. Ponsonby increased the dose in two ways. 
She became more starched than ever in a domestic 
ritual of such severity that the Ceniarth household 
gtoaned under it, and threw out hints of resign- 
ing; the matter being compromised at last by a 
re-adjustment of the dietary in the servants' hall on 
a scale even more liberal than heretofore. 

And then, Mrs. Ponsonby changed her own Sab- 
batical place of worship. A few Sundays of an experi- 
mental character were passed in an adjoining parish 
under the ministry of the Eeverend Pomford Price, 
to whom Leonie entertained such rooted objections. 
After this, Mrs. Ponsonby forsook the establishment 
altogether and was driven over every Sunday to the 
Independent chapel in Swansea, where she partook 
of strong meat enough to carry her through the 
ensuing six days. 

Eventually this answered its purpose. When 
Mrs. Ponsonby begun her course of devotion she had 
clung to it like a plank in a shipwreck : the Judas- 
kiss, the hateful treachery she had practised still 
hung to her lips, as it were ; the terror, the 
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dismay, had an actual punitive existence. But as 
time wore on, these sensations disappeared; in 
fact, the antidote not only did its work as such, but 
brought a positive satis&ction with it. Gradually, 
Mrs. Ponsonby began to feel herself, in some sort, 
one of the salt of the earth. The savour of her 
chapel-going not only interpenetrated her own past 
and present, but was diflFusive of its influence in 
other quarters, winning here and there a proselyte 
whose accession Mrs. Ponsonby hailed with fervour, 
and in her reckonings with conscience put it to the 
credit side. 

Is this unnatural ? Is it not rather the veriest 
truth? 

Let any softening element accompany such a 
change as we have described ; let feeling move, how- 
ever imperfectly, in the right direction, and it is not 
true. Even the most ascetic devotion resulting from 
this, although possibly mistaken in some of its 
incidents, will still contain the germs of amendment ; 
will, at any rate, be wholly incompatible, while it 
lasts, with a continuance in the evil which it in 
terms disclaims. But let the change be due to 
agencies of another kind, selfish fear, remorse, or 
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the like, and the result will then be widely different ; 
the external devotion which these may, and often do 
prompt, is a formalism, not merely valueless for 
good, but re-acting fatally on the heart and charac- 
ter; driving both forward into depths of more 
appalling wickedness. It is like the effect ascribed 
in some old story-books to reciting a certain very 
solemn prayer backwards 1 

Mrs. Ponsonby, at all events, went rapidly from 
bad to worse. Let the declension be here succinctly 
traced; it exercises a material influence on the 
sequel of our narrative. 

As we have said, even in the inception of her 
present devotee life, if we may so call it, Mrs. 
Ponsonby remained, in herself, in all points esoteric 
to the observances she now practised, the same 
woman that she always was ; wholly unchanged for 
the better in any way. One circumstance of identity^ 
was specially marked ; she resolved to reap to the 
*very uttermost the harvest of her evil-doing. 

Would she not do so, indeed 1 Here was the game 
before her. Alice out of the way ; Percy Delacombe 
out of the way ; Leonie, in virtue of the testamen- 
tary disposition which Sir Edgar had now adopted, 
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and of which he made do feeret, the destined sue* 
cessor to his whole property ; everything hitherto, 
exactly as she would have arranged it to happen 
had the arrangement lain in her own power. In- 
tolerable to throw up the cards now ! Why have 
done what she did at all; why be going through 
this troublesome expiation, purchasing her ^indul- 
gence,' as it might be termed, at such a cost, if no 
use were to be made of it ; if the position were to 
be left barren of results ? 

No: it should not be. Let her communicate 
with Stephen. 

So Mrs. Ponsonby accordingly did ; not so very 
lofDg after the catastrophe to Alice, in fact ; two or 
thiee weeks, perhaps, not more. Even thus early 
£& htar penitence, as she was in the habit of regard- 
iaf( itj §be had progressed as far as this ; mastered 
f^ iUuddeDce of self-imposture ! 

mtj^iuaL replied, and the matter thenceforth be- 
ivwu^ tSxjtt iot^ect of open and frequent correspondence 
Mf;#<i««tyi. nb^m; the only reserve being that Mrs. 
^(fSlliMfUiSr (Sd fiot disclose the part she had herself 
im tmOifpBg about the present state of &ct8. 
fStKfbeDj hex suggestions met with his 
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entire approval. The circumstances were now so 
altered that, in any case, he would have thought well 
of the plan which, in its first crude conception, and 
with the then chances against it, he had entertained 
coldly enough. But, besides this, the flame which 
L^onie's beauty had kindled in him, and which still 
burnt as actively as ever, left him no choice. Cer- 
tainly he would prosecute his suit to her as and 
when he might 1 

At Ceniarth this was of course hopeless, and 
Stephen did not attempt it. But on L^onie's be- 
coming a permanent inmate in her aunt's house 
at Bayswater, Stephen Ponsonby had an improved 
chance, and he did not fail to make use of it. He 
was a shrewd man indeed, and had quite perception 
enough of L^onie's charactel:, as well of the disadvan- 
tage at which his own mature years placed him as a 
lover, not to press his suit unduly. Still, on one pre- 
tence or another, he contrived occasionally to pene- 
trate to the sinall drawing-room which enshrined the 
object of his regard, and bask for a few minutes in 
the sunshine which she diflfused round it. This was, 
of course, anterior to the Swanage visit. Leonie had 
been resident at Bayswater for some months before 
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this latter ; and during this period Stephen Ponsonby 
had persevered in oflFering such attentions as he 
thought it safe to pay in the present state of affairs. 
Had they prospered ? 
It was hard for Stephen to judge. 
With Miss Lester he had not prospered at all ; 
quite the reverse. She had never liked him ; en- 
tertained for him feelings the very reverse of 
liking; the oftener he showed himself the more 
adverse became her sentiments. Why he came to 
the house at all, Miss Lester, who was dull of appre- 
hension, could not divine. He was a man of busi- 
ness, whom she had sent for upon business; and, 
according to the maxims of a printed card which 
the late Dean Alford always displayed upon his 
library mantelpiece, he ought to have called only in 
business hours, and spoken of nothing which was 
not business. Instead of which, Stephen had con- 
tracted a habit, so far as his exceptional visitations 
could be called such, of dropping in at wholly 
irregular times, and diverging into utterances which 
had no legal or even commercial significance what- 
ever. 

On the whole, Miss Lester found her new visitor 
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objectionable. The depths of his presumption she 
had not fathomed, but she thought he did presume : 
and if he could have been disposed of at the bottom 
of the Eed Sea, or subaqueously or subterraneously 
anywhere, she would have felt relieved. 

As to Leonie, she retained some childish liking 
for Stephen ; a half-surface, half-real gratitude for 
the one or two occasions at Ceniarth on which he 
had in former years intervened between her and Mrs* 
Ponsonby. But Leonie felt less of this than she 
had done a few months previously : the child-nature 
was rapidly developing into something stronger and 
deeper. The good-natured friend and intercessor 
of thirteen, as her girlish memories recalled him, 
was now seen, with her added years upon her, and 
with the observation of character which they had 
brought, as a middle-aged, heavy man ; relieved 
from commonplace only by some manifestations of 
an undue selfishness, and by a tendresae of manner 
at times at which Leonie, who had no suspicion 
that she was herself the cause of it, found it diffi- 
cult to refrain from laughing. 

Had this been the whole, Leonie's estimate of 
Stephen's visits would have coincided with her 
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aunt's ; she would have found them a simple nuisance, 
and probably have allowed the visitor to discover 
that she did so. 

But a happy inspiration saved him from this 
catastrophe. Stephen was a resident in Leonie's 
' district,' and with his business habits and connec- 
tion had the power of giving her practical help in 
what she undertoolc. He did so, usefully and un- 
officiously, and a new association, as far as it went, 
was thus established between them ; something, at 
all events, which just kept matters going. 

Even so, however, there were times when Stephen 
was utterly out of heart ; conscious that he was 
making no progress ; that the object of his afiFections 
remained in total ignorance of them, and, what was 
more galling, that if she had surmised them he 
would probably have received his immediate congee. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Ponsonby began to experience 
disquietudes of her own. Speaking more correctly, 
one great disquietude. So great and so serious that 
at times it thrust out of her memory all that 
Stephen was doing or might do ; buried it in an 
oblivion as complete as if he and Leonie, the Ceni- 
arth succession and Mrs. Ponsonby's own prospects 
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in connection with the latter had belonged to the 
period of the Heptarchy ! 

Mrs. Ponsonby became the victim of an over- 
powering personal fear. It arose, in the first in- 
stance, from a conversation which took place between 
Sir Edgar and Hatty Delacombe, some months after 
L^onie had left Ceniarth for her aunt's home, and 
which shall be related in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

' Sib Edgab would always soonest be in his library/ 
Lfonie had told Reginald. She spoke according to 
her knowledge, of course, and with special reference 
to his having, on her account, mixed more in society 
during the last few years ; presumably with some 
violence to his own inclinations in this particular. 
As a cgrroborative feet, too, since Alice's loss Sir 
Edgar had almost entirely secluded himself in that 
apartment: frequently ordering his meals to be 
brought there, and hardly quitting it for days to- 
gether. 

But Leonie would have changed her opinion on 
this matter, or at all events, her phrase in regard 
to it, if she could have seen Sir Edgar alone in the 
library for one half-hour of the many scores which 
he spent there. 

He dreaded the room and everything in it I The 
panelled walls ; the bookshelves ; the engravings ; 
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the carved fire-place ; the hangings ; the furniture ; 
he dreaded, almost loathed them all. And yet he 
found himself bound to the place hand and foot; 
compelled to the contact and sight of these very 
objects, every day and all day long, by a fascination 
which he was wholly powerless to resist 1 

Bound, above all, to one thing in the apartment, 
although at the same time it was the one which he 
shrank from the most of all. What was the good of 
his shrinking ? he could not keep away from it ! 

That window from which he had watched Alice's 
departure on the evening of her loss 1 Enter the 
library who would and when they would. Sir Edgar 
was always found standing at that window ; usually 
with some half-uttered excuse in explanation of his 
being there. Force himself from it he might, he 
often did, in sheer weariness. Busied himself with 
books and writing. Placed his chair so as to make 
it impossible for him to see it. 

But it was quite useless. Something would draw 
him back to the spot again ; still to gaze through the 
sash with that abstracted, purposeless air, as it ap- 
peared to those who found him thus occupied ; still 
to see from it, what they could not see, the figure of 
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the trembling girl who was always crossiiig the lawn 
in firont of him ! 

L&mie would have been shocked on another ac- 
count too if she had seen Sir Edgar at the time of 
which we now write. He was greatly broken, in 
body as well as mind ; as regarded the former, per- 
ceptibly so. From a stalwart man, in the prime of 
life, he had sunk within a few months into absolute 
decrepitude; was bowed, shrunken, the cheeks 
hollow and flushed, the hair, which had been iron- 
grey, now almost totally white. Never had grief 
written itself more legibly on any face and figure : 
'—so thought the few persons who now saw Sir 
Edgar, and were ignorant of the still deeper reasons 
which existed for the alteration. 

Among these latter, at length, was Sir Edgar's 
medical attendant. The family doctor, rather, not 
his own; from childhood upward Sir Edgar had 
known neither ache nor ail which lay within the 
province of leech-craft. But he was compelled to 
ask its succour now ; and many and urgent were the 
remonstrances of the professional man whom he 
called in. Change of scene ; change of diet ; society ; 
air, exercise : these were the remedies his patient 
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muflt emploj ; should he not do so, his life might 
pay the forf at. 

8ii Edgir would not quit Ceniarth, and would 
not enter into society; pvohaUy was incapable of 
doing so. Some alteration he made in other re- 
spects, lived more according to rule ; ocasionaUy 
rode, still more firequently walked out. 

But always one walk. Always that which led to 
Trecoed village. 

The roadway that is ; not the foot-path by the 
bridge. The latter was still in the ruinous state in 
which the accident had left it : the supports of the 
wooden firamework which had been carried away 
still swaying over the stream ; the piers on either 
side still crumbling and decayed, although from the 
removal of the pressure upon them they were now 
more secure, and might probably remain for years 
without further injury. 

Not the foot-path by the bridge, viewed as a com- 
munication between Geniarth and the village ; there 
was of course no communication that way now : 
every one went by the road, and so did Sir Edgar. 
And yet, as soon as he had reached the village, he 
invariably went down to the bridge. Crossing the 
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stile into the meadows. Following tbe path beyond 
it, as if it had been still feasible to retnm that way. 
Following it to the edge of the stream; to the 
ruinous pier on that side* 

There he would stand, hour by hour, looking 
down at the water, but apparently hardly seeing even 
that : straining his eyes upon some object in it, as 
he was in the habit of doing from the library 
window upon that moving figure on the lawn ; 
seeing the same figure now, at one time stretching 
out its arms as if imploring succour, at another, 
whirled helplessly and unresistingly along the 
current ! 

And thus he would remain while daylight lasted^ 
bound hand and foot, entranced as it were ; incapable 
by any effort of forcing himself from the spot. Could 
the external features of the scene have undergone 
no change, it seemed as if Sir Edgar would have re- 
mained without change also. 

But dusk always came to his aid» As the shadows 
lengthened and surrounding objects grew indistinct, 
he would recover his perception of where he was, 
and, starting from his reverie, hurriedly regain the 
road; almost trembling as he did so. There was 
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something in the place which forbade his remaining 
there after dusk had fallen ; struggle against it as 
he would, it over-mastered him. 

'Wretched weakness,' he exclaimed more than 
once on these occasions, as an impulse which he des- 
pised but could not resist hurried him from th6 spot ; 
' wretched superstition 1 What have these crumbling 
stones, these evidences of disaster and ruin, to do 
with me ? did I cause either ? Why do I go there at 
all ? why, still more, fly from the place, like a scared 
child, directly the sun is down? The worst, the 
most degrading folly of all, that isl Think if the 
rustics here were to be told that there is a portion 
of his own grounds which the owner of Ceniarth can 
only visit by day-light 1 And yet, I cannot get rid 
of this folly ! I can analyse, refute, state fifty 
reasons against it, but there it is, all the same : I 
cannot lose it ! But I will ; I will. Men with the 
poison of hydrophobia coursing in their veins, have 
forced themselves to the water's edge, forced them- 
selves to touch, to drink it ; why cannot I exert the 
same power ? Was I wrong ? Was it my fault, in 
any sense ? Was she not, by her own vile consent, 
a leprous outcast from love and trust, from home 
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and kindred ? And what did I do but exclude the 
leper ? Her own Bible taught me that. The wretch 
might have starved in his elephantiasis, been torn 
by dogs or bleached by frosts outside the gate, and 
yet there was to be no mercy, not from his nearest 
and dearest ; and what have I done more ? I defy 
this jugglery V 

It was on Sir Edgar's return from one of these 
walks, if such they could be called, and when his 
thoughts were busied with some such reflections as 
we have just sketched, the sophistries of the atheist 
striving to shut out the guilt which his moral sense 
denounced irrespective of all creeds, that Sir Edgar 
met Hatty Delacombe. She was on her way back, 
somewhat late, to the vicarage. Since Alice's loss, 
and during the lengthened visit which Leonie was 
now paying in London, village matters had devolved 
upon her exclusively, and some charge of the kind 
had detained her now. When they met. Sir Edgar 
had just crossed the stile from the meadows into the 
main road. 

Sir'Edgar liked Hatty ; her outspokenness suited 
his temperament. She was one of the very few 
persons, — he would have been puzzled, in fact, to 
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name another, — whom he would have cared to meet 
at all under existing circumstances. But he was 
pleased to have met her. 

Pleased. And yet, side by side with this feeling 
of satisfaction that he should have her company on 
his desolate walk home; side by side with it at 
first, and then bearing it to the ground, over- 
mastering it, was a wholly diflFerent one. 

The brother ; Percy ; the evil-doer. Was he not 
at the bottom of the anguish which Sir Edgar thus 
underwent day after day ? If she, Alice, had gone 
wrong, not in any commonplace sense, but in the 
sense in which it was death that a daughter of his 
own should have done so, was not Percy Delacombe 
the seducer ? 

True, Sir Edgar had never yet brought any 
specific charge against Percy. His promise to Mrs. 
Ponsonby, coupled, no doubt, with . . . with that 
other matter, had sealed his mouth ; when L^onie 
reported that her engagement was at an end, as he 
was perfectly aware it was, he had received the news 
almost without comment. But, in so doing, he had 
been himself made the scape-goat ; all this misery he 
was undergoing was Percy's act, not his own. Let 
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him brave it out, lay the blame on the shoulders 
which ought to bear it. 

Not for the offender's sake, or Hatty's either; 
what did he care about them? What he needed 
was to get rid of this cowardly self-accusation ; to 
justify himself to hiniself ! Let him try. 

He turned upon Hatty almost fiercely. He had 
not met her for some weeks, months in fact ; hardly 
since the accident to Alice occurred. 

' You are as sedulous in good works as ever, Miss 
Delacombe,' he said, speaking in a tone of bitter 
irony. ' They are profitable both to the giver and 
the receiver, I think your sacred volume states, or 
something to that effect. I can quite believe it.' 

Hatty turned and looked at her companion in the 
imperfect light, although at first without replying. 
Her first emotion on seeing him had been that of 
extreme compassion: pity for the bent frame and 
evidently broken health which she saw even by that 
light ; for the loneliness of the bereaved father ; 
still more, for the calamity which, little as his past 
treatment of Alice had deserved any better fate, had 
cut off all hopes of happier relations between them. 
Such were the first thoughts which rose in Hatty's 
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mind, ignorant as she of course was of Sir Edgar's 
actual complicity in the fatal result, and even of his 
having imposed upon Alice sentence of banishment 
from her home. 

Sir Edgar's present tone, however, sensibly modi- 
fied these feelings of Hatty's ; and it was only her 
surprise at being thus accosted which prevented her 
replying at once, and with some animation. Seeing 
that she did not do so, Sir Edgar continued. 

' On reflection,' he said, ' I believe I am wrong. 
The sentiment to which I referred occurs, I fancy, 
in Shakespeare ; a less distinguished authority, but 
one who has unmasked some hypocrisies in his time. 
I have no doubt he had an eye upon Christian 
charity, as it is called.' 

' I do not understand you. Sir Edgar,' said Hatty, 
whose heart was swelling more and more as her com- 
panion proceeded. 

* I am disposed to think that from your personal 
knowledge you do not,' said the baronet. 'But I 
fear that professors in general are better instructed ; 
they fully appreciate the double aspect, the front 
and obverse of almsgiving, and parish visiting, and 
Dorcas societies, and the like. Dorcas means gazelle, 
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by the way ; why can't you call your gatherings so ? 
it would be much prettier.' 

Hatty still remained silent from a total incapacity 
to shape her feelings into words, and Sir Edgar con-* 
tinned. 

'The profit to the receiver. Miss Delacombe, I 
need not insist upon ; it is obvious enough : what I 
am concerned with is that which accrues to the giver. 
Plenty of it, no doubt, in that somewhat Moham- 
medan friture state of yours : but I mean, in the 
present. The blessing of an easy conscience, for 
instance, is one of these benefits. A conscience, to 
parficukrise still further, which will empty some 
coins into a silver-gilt plate in church every Sunday 
— the offertory is the technical term, is it not ? — -> 
with great unction, but be wholly indifferent as to 
wronging the love of a confiding girl on the inter- 
vening week-days 1 ' 

' If your words have any personal reference, Sir 
Edgar j' said Hatty, ' I beg you will speak plainly.' 

' Certainly not personal, Miss Delacombe ; not in 
the ordinary sense of the term ; it does suggest a 
rather bad pun, but I abstain from making it. I 
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will only intimate that there is a member of your 
family to whom my remarks may not be wholly in- 
applicable.' 

' If you mean my brother . . .' said Hatty, almost 
sobbing in her grief and vexation. 

' My thoughts did point in that direction, cer- 
tainly,' said Sir Edgar. ' I believe he is what is 
called a pious young man, as to which I do not pro- 
fess to have much knowledge. But I do know that 
he engaged himself to my daughter,' — there was 
perhaps a second's pause before Sir Edgar pro- 
nounced the word ; but he did speak it, quite 
steadily, — * to my daughter Leonie, and that without 
any shadow of a reason he broke oflF the engagement. 
Eminently Christian, of course.' 

What should Hatty say ? 

Her whole heart burnt within her to confront this 
hard man, so little touched by the sorrow to which 
she had been prepared herself to accord such earnest 
sympathy ; she longed to tell him all, to prove how 
blameless Percy had been in the matter 1 But 
could she, even with this object, betray the confidence 
which the latter had placed in her ? 

B 2 
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No; Hatty would not do this. She contented 
herself with answering, ^ The engagement was broken 
off by mutual consent.' 

^ Yes,' said Sir Edgar sarcastically. ^ When a poor 
girl's heart is broken, or something like it, it is easy 
then for the Lothario, the gentleman who has found 
some more attractive wares elsewhere in the mean- 
time, to snap the ring which he had placed on her 
finger. She will surrender the symbol easily enough, 
when the reality is gone; poor Leonie had pride 
enough for that.' 

* You are as wrong as it is possible to be. Sir 
Edgar,' said Hatty, who had with difficulty restrained 
herself until her companion concluded. 'Leonie's 
heart was not broken, or anything like it ; I was the 
medium of the communication between her and 
Percy, and although I will not tell you what did 
pass, I am at liberty to tell you thus much. They 
parted with Leonie's entire free-will. They have 
continued friends, continued to correspond, ever 
since ; the extreme grief she felt at the time arose 
from a wholly different cause, from a loss which I 
should think you, as a father, might make more 
account of than you seem to do. As to Percy, what 
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you say of him is false, wholly false ; it is, Sir Edgar ; 
you know it is 1 ' And here Hatty fairly burst into 
tears. 

'I regret that I cannot accept your charitable 
estimate of my veracity. Miss Delacombe,' answered 
her companion : ' I would do so if I could, if only to 
gratify so zealous an advocate, but I cannot. The 
fact is that I know the whole history of that matter. 
To echo your phrase just now, I am not at liberty 
to tell you all about it ; but I may state thus much, 
that your brother's desertion of Leonie was caused 
by his having pleased himself better elsewhere. The 
only excuse for him is that it may not have been 
his own doing altogether: young men are drawn 
into such things occasionally. Assuming, for argu- 
ment's sake, that Mr. Percy's new love was . . . 
was the vile girl to whom you referred just now, I 
think it highly probable . . .' 

* I will not listen. Sir Edgar, I will not listen,' in- 
terrupted Hatty ; ' it is too shameful. Shameful 1 
No, not that ; too terrible ! The wrong, the cruel 
wicked wrong of what you have just said cannot 
harm your daughter now ; she has passed beyond 
your power, thank Hea'ven. But for you to have 
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uttered them is awful. " Know the whole history 
of the matter," did you say ? — ^You do not know it, 
Sir Edgar, that is quite certain. You are not a 
madman ; and none else, with that knowledge, could 
have spoken as you Jiave done. You do not know it ; 
you do not suspect it ; I will not be so merciless as 
to tell you ; I dare not, even if I might. But, if you 
ever should come to hear it, may God help you ; for 
man never can ! We will part now, if you please.' 

Hatty walked forward at a rapid pace, Sir Edgar 
not attempting to follow her. Not moving from the 
spot where he stood. 

Somewhere, in the depths of his heart, there rose 
up a terrihle apprehension. Was there any mistake ; 
any explanatory circumstance; anything which, as 
' Hatty said, he did not know ? Could it be, could 
it be, that Alice was less culpable than he had sup- 
posed : perhaps not culpable in any sense ? And, if 
80 . . . 

Like the patriarch of old. Sir Edgar trembled ex- 
ceedingly. He could not answer the question which 
had risen to his lips ; could not frame even the 
question itself. It was agony. With the apprehen- 
sion, had broken upon him a tide of new emotions. 
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the long pent-up feelings of the father ; every barrier 
by which he had forced these back failed him now ; 
every act and word of cruelty, of coldness, of aversion, 
every shadow which he had flung upon that young 
life, so ruthlessly, so systematically, rose in torture 
before him. And now, had he added this to all ? 
Eeft the life from him by his own deed ; doomed to 
destruction, of express choice and set purpose, the 
fair, pleading girl who was not only his own child, 
but was also innocent of the charge for which he had 
sentenced her ? Had he done this? 

No : it should not be. Let him see his informant, 
the author of the charge, at once ; hear it over 
again ; ascertain that the fact was as he had believed 
at the time ; that he was troubling himself needlessly, 
that the sentence was quite righteous, quite just I 
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CHJLPTES rr. 

3IJB& Pctsoeksf wa^ ^taoEthed w&rhl Sf Ei^st, ivliay on 
eofisaag t*> ulbe- deesaom ]iBWfi&&u;iieii sir Hat &sd of the 
last cliaptav ^^^ Iranried fmek i&i> CeotBizth mth all 
iqieed, sent to deaie her immiieiiEtte presaice in the 
libcuT. But she was istill nwce peituriKd when she 
karnttheolgectofthesiiminoiks;. When hief bn»th»<* 
in-law, after stadi^ something; ahlKNigh br no 
means the whole of his late conTcxsation with Hatty, 
looked fall at her, and a^ed, in a voice txemulons 
with its eagemesB, ^Was ^e quite soie; sore of 
what she had seen that day ; that there was no mis- 
take?' 

tiir Edgar did not speak angrily; &r enough 
from it. 

With his newly-awakened feelings he thought 
nothing of Mrs. Ponsonb/s share in the matter. He 
iboti^^t only of two things; himself and Alice. 
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His hatefiil, murderous act, as it would have been 
if any mistake had occurred ; perhaps even, — ah ! he 
dared not go into that! Her, as she had looked 
when she last spoke with him, standing where Mrs. 
Ponsonby now did. 

If he might only recall that time ! Might only, 
as that was impossible, hear at least that he had not 
been the victim of a delusion so &tal, so irre- 
trievable ! 

Angry ! No, indeed ! Sir Edgar watched with too 
trembling anxiety for his companion's answer to 
experience emotions of that kind. His gaze rested 
upon her, not as having any personal concern in his 
question, but as the oracle-giver whose answer was 
to decide his fate 1 

But to Mrs. Ponsonby the matter wore a very 
diflferent aspect. She thought exclusively of herself. 
Of the falsehood she had uttered. The results 
which had followed it. The vengeance which Sir 
Edgar would take, should it be detected I 

It was the beginning of the end ; the crisis of an 
evil life, implanting in it the hitherto unfelt force 
which would germinate in ruin and disaster I 

For the present, Mrs. Ponsonby, as was to be ex- 
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pected, held by her story as originally told. As soon 
as she could collect herself from her first agitation, 
she went over, as before, the details of what she had 
seen during Alice's swoon, or such portion of them 
as it suited her purpose to communicate ; suppressing 
the rest, and also carefully abstaining from any 
mention of the words which had fallen from Percy 
on that occasion, and which would have given the 
real explanation of the whole occurrence. 

As before too, she was not tried beyond the point 
of equivocation ; her truth-telling remained intact. 

When she had concluded, Sir Edgar asked a second 
time, ' Was that all ; nothing more ; no chance that 
she might have been mistaken ?' And again Mrs. 
Ponsonby, applying the question to the facts so far as 
she had stated them, was able to reply in the nega- 
tive. Sir Edgar then desisted, catching eagerly at 
the reprieve from the worst which was thus oflFered 
him ; and for the present the matter terminated. 

But for the present only. 

In Sir Edgar's mind the doubt inspired by Hatty 
Delacombe's words still lingered. More than doubt. 
Impossible not to feel that her knowledge of what 
had passed was at least equal to his own ; and that. 
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in her own belief at any rate, she knew something 
of still greater moment; something, which if true, 
would convert him. Sir Edgar, from the austere 
judge into the felon and assassin. What was this ? 

From Mrs. Ponsonby he had learnt nothing, but 
he was still far from satisfied. Piece by piece, one 
feet here and another there, various circumstances 
occurred to him which gave colour to Hatty's state- 
ment : the friendly intercourse and correspondence 
which, as Hatty had stated, and as Sir Edgar was in 
fact aware, still subsisted between Leonie and Percy ; 
the discrepancy between Alice's alleged conduct on 
this occasion and her whole previous character ; the 
resentful, almost defiant manner which at their last 
interview Alice had for a moment assumed towards 
himself. 

Even were she guilty, Sir Edgar now began to 
doubt whether he had not been over-hasty. And, 
were she not, what rocks could he pile over him ; 
into what abyss of waters could he plunge, deep 
enough to cover his remorse and wretchedness ? He 
must track all this out ; investigate the matter to 
the bitter end. 

He would have gone at once to Hatty, ascertained 
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from her, by command, by entreaty, the meaning of 
the language she had used. But Hatty was not at 
Trecoed now ; she left it on a visit of several months 
soon after their interview. And Sir Edgar did not 
care to write. The anger, almost scorn which she 
had expressed at parting had left an impression upon 
him which put this out of the question. But he 
must find out somehow. 

As regarded Mrs. Ponsonby, the feelings which 
her late interview with Sir Edgar had inspired were 
still farther from terminating with it. As we have 
said, it implanted in her a new element of action ; 
an intense, imcontroUable /ear / 

She fought against this ; argued that it was some 
accident. The shock of the unexpected disaster which 
had befallen Alice. Nerves. Weather. Anything 
which would assist her in shaking it off. But it 
would not be shaken oflF; it took a stronger hold of 
her every day. 

Not the old remorse now ; that had quite ceased ; 
what had thus come in its place was wholly dif- 
ferent ; a personal, present apprehension. That of 
discovery ! 

Not on mere general grounds this, either ; the 
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anticipation of disgrace, exposure, loss of position, 
or the like, if the imposture she had palmed off 
upon Sir Edgar should ever come to light. Mrs. 
Ponsonbys alarm had a very specific object; — Sir 
Edgar himself. 

She was not safe with him I 

That the subject on which he had spoken to 
her so earnestly was still occupying him, she saw 
clearly ; even if she had not made a point of ascer- 
taining this, it would have forced itself upon her 
notice. 

' Some mistake ?' that was the question on which, 
in the seclusion of his own gloomy thoughts, he was 
still harping incessantly. 

Yes ; and how easily might he find out that there 
had been a mistake, and a very great one I Percy 
Delacombe was out of the coimtry, fortunately ; but 
Hatty, although absent, was accessible. And Hatty 
did know something, apparently ; might have heard 
the whole facts from her brother ; so might others ; 
who could tell ? And if Sir Edgar should ever dis- 
cover this ; should discover that the mistake, so to 
call it, lay at Mrs. Ponsonby's door, what would he 
dp? 
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What would he not do ? Had she lived with him 
all these years and not known that ? Had he not 
thrust out his own daughter from the door at a 
minute's notice ; sent her forth afoot as an outcast, 
just as he had sent away her mother, and both for 
a far less oflFence than Mrs. Ponsonby's would be? 
' Eye for eye,' ' tooth for tooth ;' that was his creed ; 
and what would be its application in this case ? 

Life for life ! Her life, her? who had passed the 
cheat upon him, for the daughter's life which the 
cheat had sacrificed. Once let the discovery be 
made, as any day it might be made, and she was 
doomed. Doomed, if she remained at Ceniarth* 
Doomed, if she fled from it. He would pursue her, 
hunt her down, overtake her; would claim his 
victim, go where she would. The horror of a great 
fear fell upon Mrs. Ponsonby I 

A fear, and something beyond a fear ; the penalty 
exacted by character, if we may personify so far, for 
the self-deceptions in which she had involved it. 
Something which, still more as time progressed, 
passed out of the precincts of controlled choice, of 
balanced judgment, of intelligible and sufficiient 
motive. Passed into the gloomy regions in which 
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the mind,^ration3.1 on all points but one, hovers, in 
regard to that one, between insanity and its reverse. 
Passed, as the result of its own deliberate act, — for 
how much of mental malady is self-induced I — into the 
distorted apprehension, the dominant single thought, 
and concentrated purpose of the monomaniac 1 

Some months elapsed at Ceniarth, with little 
change in the relations of its inmates. Then, 
shortly before Leonie and Miss Lester went to 
Swanage, a change did take place ; not so much an 
alteration in what had gone before, as its sequel 
and natural conclusion. Let this bfe briefly nar- 
rated in the close of the present chapter. 

Stephen Ponsonby's communications with his 
mother had been far from frequent of late. The 
dread of Sir Edgar which the latter had now begun 
to entertain absorbed her whole faculties ; in the 
pre-occupation arising from this, Stephen was left 
to work out their joint undertaking by his unaided 
skill, as he best might. 

And the best was far from good. Every day the 
conviction grew stronger that Leonie was wholly in- 
different to him ; that he was wasting his time, 
wasting his smiles and honied speeches ; that if he 
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were to continue his attentions for the remainder 
of his mortal existence, they would be wholly fruit- 
less. 

And when the Swanage trip was mooted, the con- 
viction became a certainty. Not, in feet, mooted, 
but arranged ; the day fixed, the preparations sub- 
stantially made before he had heard that there was 
any project of the kind. But for an accidental visit 
paid by him a few evenings before they started, 
Dorsetshire would have been exchanged for Bays- 
water without his having any intimation that such 
a proceeding was even in contemplation ! 

Bad this, indeed I 

So bad, that when Stephen finally realised it, he at 
once sat down and indited a suflSciently ill-natured 
letter to his parent. Throwing upon her the exclu- 
sive blame of his matrimonial projects having been 
undertaken at all, as well as of the feilure in which 
they had now resulted. Apprising her of the impend- 
ing visit to Swanage. Finally, supplementing these 
topics with various expressions of resentment against 
Mrs. Ponsonby as his adviser ; against himself for 
having been advised ; against L^nie, for making the 
advice nugatoiy; and against society and the world in 
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general for the place he occupied in them, and 
which he made no doubt had entirely caused his 
ill-success. 

Of small importance all this, at least for our 
present purpose. What is material, is one sentence 
which Stephen, in the depth of his ill-humour, 
added to his letter after it had been completed ; so 
long completed that he had perused the Times and 
digested its main contents in the interval. 

'P.S.,' he wrote. 'I see in to-day's paper that 
yoimg Delacombe is coming home ; at least his ship 
is, and as one has not heard of his falling overboard, 
I conclude he is too. So now, of course, he and the 
girl will make up their difference, whatever it was, 
leaving me in the lurch altogether. Cheerful that, 
after making a fool of myself with her for the last 
six months. — S. P.' 

Mrs. Ponsonby took small note of the vexation 
with which Stephen wrote, or of the unquestionably 
good grounds which he had for doing so. But for the 
postscript to his letter, she would in twenty-four hours 
have been almost unconscious that she had received it. 

But the postscript rivetted her at once. * Young 
Delacombe coming home !' 
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He, the person whom she had last heard of as 
starting for the Antipodes, and who, to the best of 
her belief, was still there 1 The very person whose 
return to Trecoed she had most reason to dread ; 
who held the master-key to the past, capable, at 
any moment, of throwing open its dark chambers, 
disclosing her own guilty complicity, leaving her 
at the mercy, if the term could be so ill-applied, of 
her dreaded antagonist 1 This was terrible indeed ; 
matter for the most anxious consideration. 

Why, she was not safe for an instant ! * Coming 
homel' It might be any day; Stephen had not 
said when ; three or four weeks would probably be 
the outside limit, but she was not secure for as 
many hours I 

Mrs. Ponsonby shuddered. The monomania, the 
overmastering; unreasoning /ear seized on heart and 
brain ; Sir Edgar's avenging figure dilated before her. 
Shame and reproach it would have been in an ordi- 
nary case ; but with him it meant^ — death 1 

She had rehearsed all this before ; we have said 
so; but the rehearsal and the performance were 
different things. The stage was cleared now, the 
scenes placed, the curtain about to rise, the drama 
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ready to be played out : — she must act, must pre- 
vent this. 

How? 

Percy Delacombe? could lie be prevented from 
coming to Trecoed ; from speaking when he was 
there ? Could his foot, his tongue be bound ? Far 
beyond her reach that indeed. But was there nothing 
within her reach ? 

Sir Edgar himself. Was he not ? 

Supposing that he and Percy never did meet; 
that the lips which should have framed the enquiry 
never did frame it ; that . . . 

The thought, unexpressed in speech, ran through 
the distempered brain like quick fire. Life for life ; 
that would be his code. And — life agavnst Ufe 
must be hers 1 

Assuming that it came to that, of course. Yes, 
of course ; no need to decide, to ... to arrange in 
any way for the present. In the present, she must 
be vigilant, wary, that was all ; keep her eyes about 
her, as she had been fond of saying in quieter times. 

It is singular what things people do see when 
they keep their eyes about them with a specific 
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purpose. Eather, perhaps, under what an altered 
aspect they see them : how the purpose makes them 
phonetic as it were, gives expression, intelligence, 
adaptation to them ; assimilates them to its own 
substance ; exhibits them, not as they are in them- 
selves, but in relation to something else ; — means 
to an end 1 

Pretty direct means too, if so desired, the object on 
which Mrs. Ponsonby's eyes, in her present perilous 
frame of mind, accidentally lighted the day after 
the arrival of Stephen's letter. Something which 
lay in Sir Edgar's dressing-room. Not close to the 
hand, but on an open shelf, at some height from 
the ground ; placed there for security in the 
first instance, no doubt, and apparently long since 
forgotten. 

Externally, indeed, not much to look at. A 
labelled paper packet, merely, tied up with string ; 
a portion of the contents had evidently been used 
at some past time, and the packet had then been 
loosely folded up again and laid aside. • 
And the contents ? 

Well, nothing uncommon, or in itself very for- 
midable, even in them. A poison, doubtless, but 
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one frequently kept in private houses. Scrupulously 
locked up by the timorous or conscientious. Left 
unprotected, or with some such counterfeit of pre- 
caution as have been employed in this instance, by 
their opposites. Used for domestic purposes, often 
enough ; occasionally, and in small doses, as a medi- 
cine, or for other legitimate personal uses. 

Yes. But increase the habitual dose, and you 
have then a diflferent agent I A malignant, stealthly 
foe to existence ; eating it out day by day, corrod- 
ing, wasting, harrowing. And, increase any one 
dose beyond a certain point, and the result is im- 
mediate then ; the house of life broken into, not on 
the moment, indeed, but before the shadow has 
marked off many hour-strokes on the dial, hopelessly, 
remorselessly I 

Alas ! even for this latter purpose, a frequent 
agent also. The annals of crime teem ; teem in all 
ranks, upper as well as lower. Who shall venture to 
class them as * sensational;' to exclude their dark 
tragedies, in the face of daily and hourly witness to 
the contrary, in contradiction of the poet-teaching 
of all time, Shakspeare equally with Euripides, 
the ' Hamlet' with the * Medea,' from a truly-drawn 
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portraiture of human life ? Crime ,teems. The 
assassin or the poisoner may jostle us in the street ; 
may crouch in the bed-chamber beside us ; may be, 
given motive enough and habituation in wrong 
enough, — perhaps infirmity of the jaded and worn 
brain enough, — our own future self; idle to ignore 
it. And among the implements of crime, this drug, 
although telling its own tale, is the most easy, the 
most obvious. 

Nothing calling for much notice, as far as itself 
was concerned, in the packet which Mrs. Ponsonby 
saw before her in the dressing-room. What was 
noticeable was the eflfect which it produced upon 
her. 

The immediate suggestion of it as an agent in 
a possible, or rather highly probable, contingency ; 
the suggestion, and the acceptance ? 

No ; at the point which she had reached, these 
followed pretty naturally. What had some speciality 
about it, was the eflfect which the resolution she thus 
came to produced upon Mrs. Ponsonby herself ; upon 
the mind thus fatally distorted. 

A complex eflfect. 

It made her, on the one hand, very thankful for the 
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opportune assistance which had thus presented 
itself; really, and so to speak, devoutly thankful 
for it. She was alone, unobserved at the moment ; 
— she carefully ascertained that ; secure from inter- 
ruption of any kind : let her inspect it more closely. 
The packet was easily reached. Mrs. Ponsonby 
took it down, slightly displaced the string; un- 
fastened the end which had been previously opened, 
not entirely, but suflSciently to ascertain that the 
contents were really what they purported to be; 
then, when this was satisfactorily settled to her own 
mind, in the fulness of her heart murmured some- 
thing over it. Mrs. Ponsonbys utterances, since 
her recent change of habits, were frequently of a 
prayerful nature : — perhaps this was a prayer : who 
knows ? People in their soberest and soundest wits, 
as far as the intellectual capacity went, have suppli- 
cated, interceded, invoked or pronounced blessings, 
under circumstances quite as startling ; and why not 
Mrs. Ponsonby ? Let it be. 

But this was not the only phase of feeling she 
went through. In spite of her gratitude to the 
friendly packet, she did not care to keep it in her 
hands very long. She became frightened at it. 
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Not at the risk, of which there was in fact none at all, 
of her being found handling it ; but at the thing 
itself. It began to have a strange, wondering 
terror for her I Such as might have resulted if the 
utterance to which she had just given vent had been 
some charm, inadvertently pronounced, but investing 
the inanimate substance with new properties ; giving 
it vitality, volition, a force not only external to her 
own, but superior to it ; something which she must 
henceforth — obey I 

With a hurried movement, Mrs. Ponsonby re- 
placed the parcel on the shelf; not exactly in the 
position it had before occupied, but further back, 
although still just within sight. 

Just so much in sight, that she might, on entering 
the room at any time, at once ascertain that it was 
there ; and yet, not be compelled to see more of it 
than was indispensable for that purpose. 

Like some idol-worshipper, Mrs. Ponsonby shud- 
dered at the gloomy divinity she had created, even 
while she abated it no item of her heart's devotion 1 
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CHAPTER V. 

L^ONiE and Eeginald Mansel, once more. 

What a pity it is that a three-volume novel from 
beginning to end cannot be all love-making I 

Tired of it ? 

No, you wouldn't be. Not if it were judiciously 
handled ; and if you had ever made love yourself, or 
been made love to, or were prepared for one or the 
other, as the case might be : perhaps that is a neces- 
sary condition. 

At all events, to those actually concerned in the 
process there is nothing on the face of the globe 
half so pleasant. There are pleasant things in life, 
with all its drawbacks. There is Alpine climbing, 
for instance. Salmon, followed by roast duck and 
asparagus. A header in summer into fifteen feet 
of a chalk-river, gurgling and bubbling up under 
the hatches. One's first coimsel's fee. Heading 
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the poll at an election. A legacy. An old coat 
and slippers. But all these satisfactions put to- 
gether are not half so delightful as making love. 

Well, Eeginald and Leonie have been enjoying 
this pastime since we were last in their company. 
Pretty obvious from the antecedents that this would 
be the sequel ; and a very agreeable one it has been, 
upon the whole. 

Not open and avowed courtship, indeed. People 
now-a-days do not sit down and besiege the fortress 
by regular approaches until it capitulates. Besides, 
the very key-stone of Eeginald's prolonged stay at 
Swanage, as he assures himself half-a-dozen times a 
day, is that he is not, in the remotest possibilities 
of thought, aspiring to Leonie's hand or heart 
either. Love her he must, while the blood runs in 
his veins or the breath animates his body ; but any 
avowal of his love, any hope of winning her in 
return, — ^presumptuous madness! He what he is; 
and she, a baronet's daughter, and one of the fairest 
beings that ever trod the earth into the bargain ; — 
worse than madness, actual profanation ! 

No. For all time to come his passion must be 
buried in his own heart ; not a murmur of it escape ; 
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as far as this topic goes, complete La Trappeism. 
But for the fixity of this resolution it would of 
course be foolish in him, almost wrong, to permit 
himself the indulgence of Leonie's further society. 
But, being the resolution it is, firm as the Pyra- 
mids, there is no reason why he should forego this 
deep draught of joy in the meantime. It will be 
over quite soon enough. 

As regarded Leonie herself, she was, as of maiden- 
hood behoved her to be, still further from realising 
in any express form of recognition the nature of her 
present occupation. She was conscious of some 
great change, something which had made a wholly 
diflferent thing of existence ; but she did not analyse 
what this was. If, within herself, new mines of 
thought and feeling had opened out, vault aft^r 
vault and gallery after gallery, radiant with light 
and beauty ; if, in the outer world, the stars shone, 
the sea sparkled, the flowers bloomed, as they might 
have done in the creation-dawn of all things but 
had certainly never done since ; if the most trivial 
objects had interest about them now, the most 
ordinary sounds voice and music, she did not probe 
the matter deeper. There was the fact. And there 
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was Eeginald as another fact. And the two had 
thus much of connection, that the change, in herself 
and externally to herself, had taken place since they 
first met on the Swanage beach. But whence this 
came, or in what it was eventually to issue, L^onie 
did not concern herself to enquire. 

And thus, side by side and hand in hand, they wan- 
dered on through the enchanted garden, amid the 
fern-grottoes and the plashing fountains; carolled 
to by sweet birds, steeped in fragrance from am- 
brosial groves ; weaving as they went, from leaf 
and blossom, the joy-wreath which is imperishable, 
the mystery-life of heart linked with heart 1 

* Leonie, my dear,' said Miss Lester in the draw- 
ing-room at St. Clare, about four weeks after Eegi- 
nald's arrival at Swanage. 

* Yes, Aunt,' said the niece, looking up from a 
volume of Matthew Arnold's poetry in which she 
was absorbed, and of which she had recently made 
the acquaintance, as matter of actual perusal, under 
Reginald's auspices. 

* Have you any idea what Mr. Mansel is: I mean, 
besides his being an author ?' 
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* He is a biped, Aunt,' said Leonie, bending over 
her volume again ; although its stately Homeric 
verse had perhaps less to do with the movement than 
a rapid flush which had risen to the speaker's cheek 
and brow at Miss Lester's question, and which she 
felt the necessity for concealing. The necessity, as 
well as the flush, were among the numerous facts of 
her present existence which Leonie • accepted as 
such, without caring to enquire too particularly into 
their causes ! 

' I suppose I could have discovered that for my- 
self,' said the gentle little lady, smiling. ' What I 
meant was about his family, and connections. Has 
he ever spoken to you about them ?' 

' Never, Aunt,' said Leonie ; ' he may be con- 
nected with the King of Dahomey, but it has not 
transpired yet. He never does talk about himself.' 
' No, he does not,' said Miss Lester ; ' I have often 
noticed it ; it is very difierent to most of the young 
men one meets now-a-days. Still, it seems curious 
that we have seen him so frequently, and yet know 
nothing about him : not even his Christian name ; 
at least I do not. I suppose it is Eichard, or 
Eobert ; he had E. on his card, I remember.' 
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'For shame, you wicked old aunt,' exclaimed 
L^onie indignantly ; ' as if he could be either of 
. those 1 You might as well say he was Eehoboam !' 

'Well, my dear, he might be worse,' said Miss 
Lester. ' I never knew a Eehoboam exactly myself, 
but there was a most estimable young man called 
Jehoram who lived up our lane, and that is much 
the same. But what does the "E" stand for 
then ?' 

'The grandest of names,' said Leonie; 'three 
syllables. Can't you guess ?' 

' Eoderick,' experimented Miss Lester. 

' No, Aunt ; try again.' 

' Ealph . . Eoger . . . Eedgaimtlet,' Miss Lester 
again suggested. 

' No, Aunt,' said Leonie, ' but you're getting warm, 
though ; try once more. E, e, . . . g . . . there, 
Tve told it you now.' 

' Eegulus ?' asked Miss Lester ; ' it cannot be 
that, surely?' 

'No, you dear old stupid; Eeginald, of course. 
Isn't it lovely ?' 

' Yes, my dear,' said Miss Lester, ' I think it is. 
Eeginald Babb was our hair-dresser at home, and 
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most civil and attentive he always was. And I am 
sure Mr. Mansel is the same/ continued the speaker, 
observing that L^onie appeared somewhat discon- 
certed by the last remark ; * it is most obliging of 
him to call here so frequently as he does, consider- 
ing how little we have to oflfer him in the way of 
society. I hope you are always polite to him, my 
dear, when I, am not in the room myself?' 

' I endeavour to be,' said Leonie demurely. 

* Yes, I am sure you would,' said her aunt. ' But 
you know, my dear child, your tongue does some- 
times run away with you ; and although gentlemen 
may encourage a yoimg woman of your frankness 
and high spirits to go on at the time, they are very 
apt to make remarks upon it afterwards. He is a 
sensible, well-informed person himself, besides his 
having written so much, and he might not under- 
stand some of your strange speeches.' 

' You will make me hate him if you go on, Aimt,' 
said Leonie, pouting. ^I do not think he seems 
to mind very much.' 

*No, I daresay not: only be careful, my dear. 
As far as he is concerned, I am sure he always 
makes himself most agreeable. I only hope,' added 
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tlui HjxMikc^r after a moment's reflection, < that he 
(loiMi not think it necessary to stop here talking to us 
liH \w (lo(<H, merely ont of good breeding. I have 
fanoi(ul more tlian once that he looked as if he 
would havo liked to get away, but found it difficult 
to (lu »o. His society is most pleasant to ourselves, 
but wt) o\ight not to be any tax upon him. Perhaps 
I nught give him some hint about it.' 

* Pt^rhaps you mighty Aunt,' said Leonie. * How- 
0Vtn\ he 8t\y8 that next week he really must leave, 
and thon, yoxi know, we shall be no more trouble to 
him** 

8<miething very much like a sigh escaped her as 
ijiht^ said this ; but such notice, if any, as it might 
h^vt^ eliciteii frv>m her companion was prevented by 
tht> eutrauct* of the person who had been the subject 
v>f thf se remarks* 

Reginald had come with a special object, but he 
havl not the courage to announce it in the first 
ittJittauce* He waitrf for some opportime moment 
to brmg it forward,, and occupied himself meanwhile 
itt general conversatioiu He was more of an adept 
iii thi:^ now than he had beea on his first vi^t to St. 
Oarer 
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Leonie, on her part, had laid aside ber book on 
his entrance, and was busied with some knitting 
which necessitated the closest attention in itself, 
besides involving a position in which her face was a 
good deal turned away from their visitor. Occa- 
sionally, in the topics discussed between him and 
Miss Lester, Reginald would refer to L^onie for her 
opinion. Then she had to look up and deliver 
herself as advised on the occasion : although what 
she did thus say was greatly more reticent both as 
to quantity and quality than Leonie's usual utter- 
ances ; a result which might or might not be attri- 
buted to Miss Lester's recent admonition. 

Meanwhile Reginald was progressing in other 
useful lore, besides that of small-talk. 

The day was exquisite, early in September ; the 
view from the window, overlooking the small en- 
closed garden with the sea and varied coast-line 
beyond it, attractive in the highest degree. Having 
discoursed long enough to justify the character for 
agreeableness which Miss Lester had given him, 
Reginald felt called, as a heartier tribute of admira-* 
tion to the landscape, to rise and walk forward to 
the window for a minute. When he returned, he 
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seated himself in a chair considerably nearer to 
Ltenie. 

Not unobserved, of course ; L^onie's devotion to 
her knitting became at once absorbing. As a coun- 
ter-move, Reginald took up successively three photo- 
graphs from the table in firont of them, and asked 
questions about them, to which Leonie replied with 
the same sententious gravity as before. Then his 
eye was caught by a written paper at which the 
knitter glanced firom time to time. 

^May I read this?* he said ; ^it looks like one of 
the advertisements in the second column of the 
Times. ^ Then, you do 7 plain ; only, you twist 
^ the wool 3 times round the needle, and so on to 
^ the end, twisting each time three times round, 
^ until you have 4.'' Four what, please. Miss 
Biexeton ?' 

^Oh I it is only my work,' said Leonie, who was 
eoimpelled to look up now ; ^ a gentleman couldnt 
possiUy understand it.* 

^No), I suppose not^* said Beginaid. ^I know a 
countzy curate who sits indootrs doing worsted work 
while his wife hoes the potatoes, but I don t thinV 
even he could master this. I don't see how you can 
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ever get ^^four" of anything by the process described ; 
it would do for a question in the mathematical 
schools. Have you been painting this morning ?' 
' No, I have finished my last sketch,' said L6onie ; 

* or rather, I have not finished it ; those aggravating 
people at the library have no cobalt* It must have 
been founded by King Canute, I think.' 

'They are fairly advanced, too>' said Beginald) 

* at least in literature. I was looking over the list 
of books yesterday and was surprised to see the 
names of two quite modem works, which stood in 
the catalogue thus : 

« Mill on Liberty." 
" Do. on the Floss." 
1 had no idea they had got so far. However, 
pray let me sympathise, with your misfortune ; 
although . . .' 

* Although what?' asked Leonie, who, although 
she had subsided into reticence again, could not 
forbear asking the question. 

' Well, I was nearly presuming to say that I felt 
rather obliged to the cobalt, too. The fact is . . . 
May I ask first, though. Miss Brereton, whether 
your work is absolutely a matter of life or death ? 

G 2 
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If the exist^ice of any feUow-creatxire hangs upon 
the garmoit you are making, I will not go on.* 
^Xfv it IS only a chilcTs hood,* said Leonie, 



^And the child will not sink into a paremature 
gxave if it should not he fini^ed to-day ?* 

^CHi ! no ; it is £>r no one in poiticiilar/ 

^ WelU then, the &ct is^ ICss Lester.* said Regi- 
nald, addresang hin^elf to hiead-qnarteis again* 
^ that I haTe nsituzed* conditionally of coozse, to 
make a half-promise for yoa and MisB Brereton to- 
day. Will yoa both fixgiTe me ?* 

^I haTe no doubt we ;^iaIL* said Miss Lester: 
^what are we to do?* 

^To join two deiightfbl old bdies in a driTe to 
Lnlworth; the HvHiooiable MisB Sfgandsw They are 
staying at the hoceL and th£$ morning I heard theci 
lameaiting to the Luidloid the£r inability to get 
tfhete. H^ whole send was at their dispoisaL he 
asEiired them*, but that wQcdd not do: ther m.ast 
have company: a waggpnette with only the driver 
would he (SsmaL : belies;, they woctld nueet withtm.-- 
told £safit«s alone. I had alxeadv made some 
dOqi^ a opMLttia pgg wxth tibem^ so I Tentured to ^ay 
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that I would represent their hard case to you, and 
that I thought you might perhaps share the drive 
with them.' 

' Oh 1 Aunt, do come ; how delightful 1' was the 
exclamation which again rose to L^onie's lips. But, 
as on a former occasion, the words remained un- 
uttered ; there was a stronger force within her now 
which pent them back like a coffer-dam 1 

Miss Lester however approved of the plan on her 
own behalf. Even that unaspiring breast felt itself 
raised in the scale of being, placed, as it were, on a 
higher social and moral platform, by the suggested 
excursion with two ladies who wrote ' Honourable ' 
before their names. 

'Of course you will go with us?' she added to 
Eeginald in signifying her assent. 

' The Miss Eigauds were kind enough to propose 
that I should do so,' said Eeginald ; ' but I shall 
not think of intruding, unless it is quite agreeable 
to you ; and to Miss Brereton,' he added, with a 
slight bow to Leonie. The latter said nothing. 
Miss Lester, who had become quite energetic on the 
occasion, replied, 

' We shall certainly not go without you, Mr, 
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Mansel ; I can answer for my niece as well as my- 
self. When are we to start ?' 

* At twelve,' said Beginald ; * if that will suit 
you.' 

* Oh ! Aunt^' exclaimed L&)nie, suddenly dropping 
her work, * I quite forgot ; oh 1 how dreadfully un- 
fortun • • I mean,' she added in some confusion, 
*you must leave me out of the party, please.' 

* Why so, my dear ? ' 

* Why I promised poor old Sproule I would go and 
see her this morning, and I do not like to disappoint 
her.' 

* Wouldn't to-morrow do ?' asked Beginald. 

^ No, I am afraid not ; I mean, I should not like 
that,' said L^onie ; who between her resolution that 
her protegee should not suiBFer, her intense longing 
to be where — well, where she could see and hear 
hi/ra all day, and her conviction, somewhere in 
some deep recess of thought, that it would be safer 
for herself to be left behind, was in a species of 
mental vortex which made her more inclined to cry 
than anything else. 

*But perhaps there would be time before we 
start,' said Beginald. ' Do try. The carriage can 
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take you up at the cottage, you know ; I will walk 
with you there, if I may, and keep a look-out for it.' 

Beginald looked up as he gpoke ; and L^onie, who 
had not her work in hand to fiill back upon, met 
his eye ; with such a tell-tale light in her own, and 
such a consciousness within her of the tales it did 
tell, that after murmuring some broken form of 
assent she fled to her own room. 

Her departure left Beginald in a tumult of feel- 
ing at least equal to her own. He had not had much 
practice in optical problems of the kind, but their 
solution comes pretty readily even to the least ex- 
pert ; and the suspicion, vague and remote as it was, 
which flashed across him in this interchange of 
glances, set every pulse in his frame tingling. Was 
it possible ; possible, that she did care for him ? 

No. The wild dream, envoy from the ivory gate 
of lies, dispersed in air almost in the same instant 
that it presented itself. Quite impossible; the 
most superficial reflection showed him that. Even 
had it been otherwise, the practical result would 
have been the same ; one delicious memory would 
have accompanied him in his path through life, but 
his love must have been as rigidly sealed up from 
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lYOwal a» ever. Quite needless, howeTer, to discuss 
tfai& Quite cextain that the £suicy by which he had 
been thus momentarily possessed was an entire &n^ ; 
a mockeiy and delusion ! 

At present indeed there was barely time to aniTc 
•T«at thisconclnsion, as Leonie speedily reappeared 
in oot-door costume. If the thing was to be done, 
it was ; and she had esqpedited h«- toilette accord- 
iog^. BeginaM charged himself with some carri^e 
wi^is; then they walked together to Sproule*s cot- 
tage, which was at no great distance. 

Little passed betwe^i them on tiie way, and 
nothing whateTer duxxD^ the Tisit at the cottage, 
^pcoule was a hapless old woman wiiom they found 
shiTezing with cotd OTer a few b]ack a^ies in her 
grate. The sight seemed to recall Leonie*s entire 
fteuMes^ She s^aed poker and tongs; raked to- 
gothiK the embers into something like xitaHty, 
^itittng ani feeding the result with a cinder or 
dnrxed stk^ herey and a piece of firedh coal thare : 
theH). when the fixe justified its name> warmed some 
be^^teairidch she had broo^t with her; then went 
sito the little badb-yaxd for aitt>tker ^OTelful of 
aoal^ tiheO) befiire a^ying titts^ made ;some toast ; 
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and finally sate down and read out a story to the old 
lady. Eeginald in the meantime mounted guard at 
the door, keeping a general look-out upon the road, 
but reserving his principal attention for the pro- 
ceedings inside the cottage, of which in his position 
he commanded a full view. Once or twice there 
was a false alarm of the carriage, but L6onie would 
not hurry her ministrations. It would have been 
grievous to have foregone the day's happiness, or 
rather the solution of the mystery which she had 
a trembling, half-sickening presentiment would be 
solved that day ; but she would not have abated Mrs. 
Sproule's satisfactions by a hair's breath. 

Happily, there proved to be no occasion for her 
doing so. Just as the story was completed, and the 
listener, imder the combined influences of the beef- 
tea, the fire, the narrative, and Leonie's example, 
had brightened into actual laughter, the waggonette 
appeared with their party. Leonie was handed in, 
and the carriage proceeded to its destination as 
rapidly as the Dorsetshire roads would permit. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Reginald was quite right in saying that the Misses 
Bigaud were charming. Both older than Miss 
Lester, but as enthusiastic as seventeen. As to Miss 
Kate Bigaud, the junior of the two, she was geniality 
itself; pointing out prospects and vistas, talking to 
the horses and the driver, speculating on the foot- 
passengers they met, and retailing anecdote and 
jest to her companions with unflagging energy. 

Not so energetically, however, as not to have her 
eyes open upon the two younger members of the 
party. Miss Kate, who in five minutes had taken in 
more of the facts than Miss Lester would have done 
in as many years, very quickly satisfied herself as to 
what was, or ought to be, their mutual relation ; 
and set herself to develop it with an alacrity which 
did her spinster soul boundless honour. <Some 
chance for them may turn up in the course of the 
day's proceedings,' Miss Kate said to herself; ' and 
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if it does, it shall be no fault of mine if they miss 
it or have to forego it. That Fm quite resolved 
upon.' 

So they drove on. 

Now dipping into one of the trough valleys of the 
district, and then climbing out of it again by an 
ascent like the roof of a French chateau. Now 
opening, from the down-land above, a peep of the sea 
with its imposing cliff-line in the far distance. 
Now emerging unexpectedly on some picturesque 
village with its thatched cottages and square church- 
tower ; or some farmstead in the nook of the hills 
where the red and yellow cider-apples were already 
ripening in basketfuls on the trees. 

At length Lulworth itself was reached. Lunch 
claimed the first attention. Then, when this was 
dispatched, and ample justice done to the lobster, 
brown bread, and faultless butter, the cove which 
they had come to visit was visited, and justice done 
to that also. They had the place to themselves, and 
very lovely it looked; its circular basin set in a 
frame-work of heathery hills, while the water, 
plashing in softly to the white chalk beach, sparkled 
like a sea of chrysoprase. 
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Then Miss Kate, who by tacit consent had assumed 
the lead of the party, proposed an extension of their 
walk. ' The driver had told her of a smaller cove, 
on the other side of the neck of land just above 
them, which was something to see.' And the neck 
was climbed accordingly. 

Pretty severe climbing, however, it proved to be : 
at any rate, their leader eeemed to find it so. When 
they reached the top the object of their quest was 
partially visible, and Miss Kate professed herself 
quite contented with this result. 

* It's no use old legs trying to be young ones,' she 
said ; * if we go down to the bottom of that place I 
for one shall never get up again, that's quite certain. 
Suppose we seniors stroll back to the inn. Miss 
Lester, and leave Mr. Mansel and your niece to ex- 
plore ; they can tell us all about it, you know, which 
will do quite as well as seeing it ourselves. What 
do you say ?' 

Miss Lester was entirely agreeable to the plan, and 
no opposition was offered by the elder Miss Eigaud, 
or, unquestionably, by Eeginald. Doubtless, as a 
matter of right and prudence, he ought not to go ; 
but somehow right and prudence seemed to have 
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lost their voices just then. Besides, it was for 
L^onie to decline, if anybody. 

Well, Leonie did decline, after a fashion : pleaded 
heat, fatigue, and the like. But Miss Kaie would 
not hear of it. 

' Tut, tut, child,' she interposed, * a short distance 
like that can't hurt you ; think what girls had to 
walk in the Indian mutiny, with the thermometer 
at 200®. Why, at your time of life I should have 
been down the hill by this time. Off with you !' 

So down the hill Leonie was driven, would she 
or would she not. The other three members of the 
party returned to the inn by a lane in which they 
were soon screened from sight. 

Having yielded obedience in the first instance, 
L6onie now resigned herself to her fate unresist- 
ingly ; a necessity seemed laid upon her, and where 
this dictated she must go. She was trembling a 
good deal, and at one or two points of the descent 
was really glad of the arm which Eeginald offered 
her. At other times, they walked separately ; not 
side by side, but he leading and she following. 

So they came out upon the beach. 

The bay they had now reached was of much 
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Rmaller size than the main cove ; a mere indentatioti 
in the coast-line, with a semicircle of yellow sand 
extending between its two chalk cliffs at either end. 
They strolled down to the water's edge ; then they 
followed the margin for a few yards, Leonie keeping 
still in the rear in the same submissive way, as if 
she were crossing a glacier and must place her 
feet exactly where he placed his. Two or three 
times Eeginald stopped and turned round, with some 
futile attempt at conversation ; the weather, the 
view, or the like. When he did so, Leonie stood 
still also, her eyes rivetted upon the sand, and 
making such reply as the remark necessitated. 
Then they moved on again. 

Some minutes passed in this way. Then Eegi- 
nald came to a full pause. He had made up his 
mind ; he would not go on thus, tampering with 
plain duty ; it was cowardly, wicked ; let him return 
to the inn, forthwith. 

Well, not forthwith : not this very instant. The 
afternoon was sultry; L6onie looked flushed and 
tired ; undoubtedly she was so ; what a brute he 
had been not to think of it I She must rest, of 
course. Only a little added suffering to himself. 
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Not much more of that either ; he would certainly 
leave Swanage that night, or the very first thing 
next morning. 

Some rocks under the cliff were in shade. Eegi- 
nald led the way to them, and L6onie, at his sug- 
gestion, seated herself on one. Still obeying as 
before ; seeming to have no volition left of her own, 
but to do everything in a trance, or like a person 
under mesmerism. 

Eeginald did not sit. He stood at some little 
distance from the rock. Looking up at the cliff 
from which it had broken off, first of all. Then 
looking out at the sea, rather more in Leonie's direc- 
tion. Then looking at her. 

He could do so unobserved : L^onie had her eyes 
bent fixedly on the sand, and was digging it up 
with her paiasol ; he might have taken a picture 
of her without detection.. But, detected or not, 
he could not help himself ; he must do it. 

And must he not do something else ? tell her 
this great secret of his heart ? They would have 
parted for ever within twenty-four hours ; might 
he not, must he not tell her this, first of all ? 

* No, no, no,' something within him urged vehe- 
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mently, or tried to do so. But the remonstrance 
would not be heard ; he must speak ; the words 
leapt from his lips. ' I wish we had not come here,' 
he said, speaking half to himself; 'I am such a 
fool, so shameless 1 Things were bad enough before, 
and now they will be so far worse 1' 

As Leonie was not directly addressed she probably 
felt it unnecessary to reply to these utterances ; at 
any rate, she remained silent. Eeginald continued 
speaking ; but not in soliloquy this time. 

'Miss Brereton,' he said, 'there is something 
which T must confess to you: although you will 
hardly credit it, hardly believe that my presumpi ion 
should carry me so far. It is, that I have dared, 
dared to love you. I could not help it. And I 
could not help saying this to you now ; but that 
does not much naatter. I wish I could drown 
myself ! ' 

Leonie still remained silent, and Eeginald again 
went on ; he gave her no time to reply, in fact. 

' I have always felt this,' he said, ' ever since we 
met in the Gardens that afternoon. You have been 
in my heart all days since ; all the day ; you ever 
will be there ; I could not give you up, if I would. 
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but I will not I Meanwhile, Miss Brereton/ Regi- 
nald added after a short pause, 'I must say one 
thing in extenuation; — I am quite aware how 
hopeless my passion is. I knew it at the time ; 
knew that in all likelihood we should never meet 
again, and that, even if we did, it was impossible 
you should ever love me ; and I need not say that 
I know it still better now.' 

' But I do love you,' said a very humble little 
voice from the figure seated in front of him; so 
humble, so tremulous in its pleading, that no one 
would have recognised it as belonging to the L^nie 
of old. In fact, the only thing still suggestive of 
that extinct being was tlie intense vehemence with 
which Leonie dug away at the sand as she spoke, 
and which the luckless implement employed in 
the process resented as much as a silk parasol could 
do. 

But Leonie had to leave off her digging now. 
Another. minute's pause, half of incredulity. Then, 
with a wild cry, * Leonie! Leonie I' her companion 
sprang forward and strained the fair, blushing, half 
remonstrating, half sobbing girl to his breast, press- 
ing upon her lips kiss after kiss of intense joy. 
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And tfaen Leome laestled in yrerr finwp to the 
heart in vfaidi dbe had taken irf n gt c, and lEtoied 
as BeginaU spoke oo. his aim sdll rooad her; 
makfng no reastanoe, »> plaint; kcdn^ him do 
with her as he vonld, in the eon&knee of her new- 
learnt lore €f lore ! 
Spc^e on? 

Was it speech, or some mm u imed , hatf-fimnnl, 
tiemnloos otterance, phonetic to one hearer, hot in- 
artumlate, even coold it hare heen lepsoduoed, to 
the whole world besides : — the brok«i sTmph<mies oi 
the sea-wares ; the pso]^et-Toice5 of spring in the 
rustling copse ; the modulation of the organ-keys, 
as the mastei^s hand poms oat to them, as to a 
familiar, in the jselade of some ejtpected strain, the 
secrets of a yearning beyond mosic ? 

Half-an-hoor and more passed, and still B^inald 
sate in a tnmnlt of emotion, lost alike to the lapse 
of time and to erery &ct excepting that of his 'pre- 
sent deep joy. 

But tfaen a sadden revolsion took place ; the past, 
and still more the fdtare claimed their share in his 
thoughts. Was this what he had contemplated? 
Because she loved, had he forgotten that he must 
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not do so? Possibly never, even after the unex- 
pected discovery of that afternoon ; how was it pro- 
bable, how would Sir Edgar, L^onie herself when 
she came to reflect, ever tolerate it where the social 
differences were so vast ? But, at all events, never 
until that secret was unravelled, the mystery which 
seemed to hang over himself, his birth, his family ; 
until he knew that he had a name which, humble 
and struggling as his lot might be, he might at 
least ask her to share without degradation 1 

True, he had made one false step already; al- 
lowed this child-heart, in its guilelessness and trust, 
to pour out the wealth of its love before him, while 
he, the self-renouncing one as he should have been, 
sate by and calmly accepted the sacrifice. But this 
should not go on. He would do right, even thus 
tardily. The facts should be ascertained from Mrs. 
Mansel before the week was a day older I 

As Eeginald thus decided, he partly unwound his 
arm, — he could not bring himself to do so alto- 
gether, — and spoke in a different tone to the mur- 
mured colloquy which had been passing between 
them. 

* Leonie, darling,' he said, ' I am afraid I have 
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been very wrong. This has taken me so entirely by 
surprise that I have been imable to think of it 
hitherto ; but I must do so now, in your interest. 
You must not throw yourself away upon a nameless 
adventurer.' 

' But you are not nameless,' said Leonie, * at least, 
whenever you choose to give your name to the 
public. Think of the distinction you have won 
already ! and I know that is nothing to what is 
coming.' 

* I am not so sanguine,' answered Eeginald. * Be- 
sides, even if I should succeed, it will make no 
difference. You ought not, with your beauty and 
position, to marry a mere literateur, whoever he 
may be.' 

' I mean to marry this one,' said Leonie, * at least, 
if he will let me : if he won't, I must go away and 
break my heart somewhere. It is a very little 
bit of a one, so I don't suppose it will be of much 
consequence.' 

Again Eeginald drew the loving girl closer to 
him and pressed her lips passionately to his own. 
But he kept his purpose, notwithstanding. 

* Even if I should permit this, darling,' he said, 
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^Sir Edgar will not, I fear. Of course, I shall 
communicate with him directly ; that is to say, as 
soon as I have dispatched a still more urgent duty, 
which I fear will take me back to London this 
evening.' 

'This evening 1' said Leonie, dolefully. 

* Yes, Leonie dear, for your sake ; for both our 
sakes ; something which it is imperative I must see 
to, quite at once. I will not tell you what it is at 
present, but you will trust me, will you not, my own 
love ; trust me that it is necessary?' 

* I suppose I must,' said Leonie. * But how long 
will it take ? ' 

* I hope to be back to-morrow evening at latest,' 
Eeginald answered. He would not distress his com- 
panion by hinting at the resolution which he had 
formed in the event of Mrs. Hansel's disclosure 
being imfavourable ; would not allow himself, in 
his present deep joy, to think that it could be so. 
The resolve was as fixed as ever, but he refused to 
believe that it could ever be necessary for him to 
act upon it. All family secrets were not those of 
dishonour, — such dishonour as would compel him to 
give up Leonie ! He flimg the thought from him. 
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^Well, I suppose joa must be spared,' 
lAome ; ' but only till to-mcmow erening, mind ; 
700 promise tbat?' 

'Promise,' said Reginald. *In tbe meantime, 
too, I intend, that is to say, I believe I shall 
have written to Sir Edgar, which is my second 
trouble. As I said, I fear he will never consent to 
our union.' 

'Oh yes, he will,' said Leonie. 'He has no 
conventional ideas about marrying for position or 
anything of that kind, quite the contrary : then, 
too, he is so fond of my giddy-headed self. I have 
not been at home much lately ; Papa has been in 
sad trouble and it has depressed and altered him a 
great deal, but he is as kind to me as ever. By the 
way, of course you know . . .* 

.'Mr. Mansel!' 'Mr. Mansel!' 'Miss Brereton!' 
'Miss Brereton!' shouted a good-tempered voice 
from the rising ground above, as Leonie said this. 
She sprang up from her seat in great confusion, 
leaving her sentence incomplete. Beginald did the 
same, and in less time than could be credited by 
those who have not undergone a similar transforma- 
tion, the rapture of their late intercourse was ex- 
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changed for a decorous tftte-a-t&te ; in which the 
gentleman and lady stood contemplating the view, 
with as little appearance of interest in each other as 
if they had been two lay-figures in an artist's 
8tudio« 

The dissimulation, however, transparent as it was, 
sufficiently answered its purpose ; or rather need 
never have been employed. The voice, which was 
that of Miss Kate Bigaud, was expressly designed 
to give timely warning to those of whom she was in 
quest ; and as Miss Kate continued to repeat her 
summons at short intervals, and carefully directed 
it towards a part of the beach on which she could 
see they were not standing, there was ample time to 
escape discovery. It appeared that the driver had 
suggested their return to Swanage before it got 
later, the roads being rough and no light to be had ; 
so the horses were to be put te immediately, and 
Miss Kate had come for the absentees. 

The inn was soon reached, and the journey home 
accomplished without misadventure ; from the driver 
Beginald learnt en route that there was an evening 
up-train from Wareham which he could meet if he 
started immediately on reaching Swanage. 
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This was accordingly decided upon. A few hur-» 
ried words and a fervent pressure of the hand were 
all which he had time to exchange with Leonie, as 
they parted at the gate of St. Clare House, Eeginald 
accompanying the Misses Eigaud to the hotel. 

A quarter of an hour later, the gig which he had 
ordered drove off along the Wareham road. Leonie 
stood and watched it from her window imtil it dis- 
appeared in the rapidly-increasing darkness. Then, 
after a short evening, aunt and niece both retired 
to rest; Miss Lester, in fact, for whom the day's 
fatigue had been almost too much, appeared to be 
seriously indisposed, although she would not allow 
Leonie to sit up with her. 

Lfeonie herself was tired, but it was long before 
she could compose herself to sleep. The agitating 
occurrences of the day occupied her mind for many 
hours. At one time she recalled Eeginald's looks, 
his words, his passionate embrace ; at another, 
thought of twenty things which she had been in- 
tending to say to him, but which must now be 
deferred imtil his return. One of the most promi- 
nent of these related to her brief engagement to 
Percy Delacombe. 
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'I ought to have told him about that,' Leonie 
said to herself ; * I don't know how I came to forget 
it, except, I suppose, from its being all so different 
now. I must tell him as soon as we meet to-morrow, 
poor boy ; I hope he won't mind ; I shan't let him 
drive me away from him if he does ! 

' Dear me, no,' continued Leonie, pursuing her 
recollections of the late scene, ' and I never told 
him about Papa either ; I mean, about his not being 
my real Papa ; I was just beginning to, I remember, 
when that jolly old Miss Kate called us. Well, that 
is of no importance ! ' 
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CHAPTEE VIL 

It was past eleven before Heginald reached the 
small but pleasant house in the outskirts of London 
which he had taken for Mrs. Mansel. He had 
jbelegraphed to say that he would return that evening, 
and she was sitting up and had supper ready on 
the table for him. 

Heginald hastily swallowed something, more to 
collect his own thoughts, and avoid distressing his 
mother by too abrupt a mention of the subject 
on which he had come to speak, than because he 
actually needed it; thirst and hunger seemed in- 
compatible conditions with the emotion under which 
he was labouring. 

Then the cloth was removed, and Eeginald at 
once began. 

* Are you very tired, Mother ; can you spare me a 
few minutes' talk ?' 

' Certainly, Eeginald,' said Mrs. Mansel ; ' you 
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have been away more than a month now, and there 
is a great deal we have to talk over. There is the 
kitchen boiler has been burst ever since last Thnrs-* 
day, and no hot water to be had ; then the draw- 
ing-room chintz is wearing so badly; and Susan 
says • • / 

* Well, never mind her now,' said Eeginald, irri- 
tated at this enumeration of domestic grievances, 
under the heavier burden that was pressing on him . 
self. But the feeling quickly passed. 

' I will see to it all to-morrow, dear Mother,' he 
added in the next moment, ' but at present I have 
something of consequence to ask you about ; I have 
come up from Swanage on purpose.' 

Mrs. Mansel looked at her son, and at once read 
in his face the confirmation of a fear which had 
suggested itself to her on receiving his telegraphic 
despatch, and which had in fact originated her 
statement of home troubles. They had a tendency to 
prevent its realisation ; to defer it, at all events I 

But there was no fencing it any longer now ; 
Something in her son's manner showed her that. In 
trembling anxiety she sat waiting the result, while 
Beginald proceeded. 
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'Yon recollect. Mother, a subject on which I 
spoke to yon two or three years since; not long 
before Uncle Woodroffe's death ?* 

' I am not likely to forget it,' said Mrs. ManseL 
'Bnt you also recollect, B^[inald, what further 
passed between us then : you promised that as long 
as I Uyed you would not repeat the question you 
had asked me.' 

'The promise was conditional only,' said Begi- 
nald ; ' it was to be at an end if any necessity arose 
for my knowing what I then sought to know.' 

'But what necessity can there be?' said Mrs. 
Mansel. 'Your being called to the bar was the 
only one you mentioned, and that is all over now.' 

'There is a stronger need than that now,' said 
Beginald; 'one absolute and paramount; one in 
which the happiness of another is involved. I am 
engaged to be married." 

Mrs. Mansel looked up in considerable surprise. 
' Indeed, Beginald !' she exclaimed ; ' to whom ?' 

Beginald reflected for a moment. ' You have a 
right to know, Mother, and I hope will know ; but 
not at present. It depends upon your reply this 
evening whether the engagement ever comes oflF at 
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all ; should it not be so, it will be better that even 
you should not be told her name. And now, let me 
' repeat the question ; that which I asked you on the 
occasion I speak of. Who, and what was my 
father ?' 

Mrs. Mansel moved uneasily in her seat. She 
saw that the communication could no longer be 
delayed, but she could not bring herself to make 
it. Not imtil the very last moment possible. 

* Mother! Mother!' Eeginald pleaded earnestly, 
*you would not keep me thus in suspense if you 
knew the torture it causes me. Who was he? I 
say, was,' he continued, * because you spoke of him 
as not living; you said that you lost him many 
years since, before I was born even. How ; when. 
Mother ? And who was he ? Why cannot I know ?' 

Mrs. Mansel still shrunk from giving the required 
answer ; a few broken words only escaped her. ' He 
is living, Eeginald, as far as I know,' she said. ' I 
have not heard of him expressly, not heard the name 
mentioned even, since your uncle's death ; but I 
should probably have heard if he had ceased to 
exist.' 

* What did you mean, then?' Eeginald persisted, 
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ftill more earnestly thaa heSoxe^ ^ by aayin^ jcnl luid 
lost him? Wliyia there thia mystery? Mother,' 
he added afi^ a pause, and speaking in a koaise 
widspeTy as he pot the qoesdon which, was so toiible 
to pot to her} so terrible in its results to himself! 
The question which, if answered in the affirmatiTe, 
would, he had long since settled, (bah. to the ground 
all his hopes I ^Motho, was ... was he not yoor 
hnaband ? Am I illegidraate ?' 

Mrs. lifansel shook her head, and lightly touched 
the wedding-ring on her finger. l^^*grnAlH sprang 
up firom his seat in eagei joy. 

^ Thank Hearen for that,' he exclaimed ; ' thank 
HeaTen! P^urdon me for asking such a thing. 
Mother,' he exdaimed, ^but it has been the great 
dread which has weighed upon me for years past. 
Of course I had seen what you point to, but I feared 
tiiere might be some mistake, something not right 
about it: your answer has lifted a heayy weight 
from me. But why, why then this concealment ?' 
he continued. ' If there is no cause for shame . . .' 

^ I did not say that, B^^inald,' Mrs. Mansel re- 
plied, while a dark spot glowed upon her cheek. 

Reginald observed it, and felt the cup of joy 
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which seemed to raise itself to his lips the moment 
before, again struck from him. Still, he could not 
but feel compassion for the person whose misery he 
was compelled thus to probe. 

' Dear Mother,' he continued, ' whatever the grief 
be to which you refer, let me share itl Even 
should it prove fetal to my own hopes, you shall 
never hear syllable or murmur of reproach from me ; 
I will aid you to bear it, if I can ; aid you with my 
deepest sympathy, if with nothing better. Might it 
not save you some pain,' Eeginald continued, as 
Mrs. Mansel still sat silent, and in feet seemed in- 
capable of replying, 'if you were to give me that 
paper to read ?' 

' Paper, Beginald ?' 

' Yes ; you told me when we last spoke about 
this, that you had kept a written account of it all, 
in case of your death.' 

' That is not here,' said Mrs. Mansel. ' Your imcle 
always had charge of it, and his executors have it 
now.' 

'But you wrote it yourself?' 

' Yes,' said Mrs. Mansel. 

'Mother, what was in it? Tell me, I conjure 
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you, here on the spot, this night ; I cannot sleep, 
cannot quit the room until I knowl Tell me in 
any words,' he added, ' any that will be easiest to 
you, the shortest, the simplest ; if it will be easier 
to you so, tell me as if you were speaking of some 
other person, not of yourself; I shall quite imder- 
stand. But, in some form. Mother, I must, must 
hear it.' 

Mrs. Mansel was overborne by her son's vehe- 
mence, and could no longer refuse compliance. She 
rose, and moved to a chair at some distance, placing 
herself so that, where she sate, her face was averted 
from Eeginald's view. He, on his part, observed 
the arrangement, and scrupulously respected it. 
Mrs. Mansel then proceeded with her statement. 

For reasons, which, if not already obvious to the 
reader, will speedily become so, it is only necessary 
here to give the latter in outline ; adhering, in 
doing so, to the speaker's own words, but omitting 
such portions of her narrative as consisted mainly 
of details. Mrs. Mansel's manner, it may be added, 
was not without some natural dignity, although it 
expressed the deepest grief and contrition. She 
adopted her son's suggestion, and spoke of herself 
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throughout in the third person, mentioning^ no 
names, Reginald occasionally asked for an explana- 
tion on some point, more to relieve the speaker's 
embarrassment than from any other reason : usually, 
he remained quite silent. 

' It is a story of shame,' she said ; * of a wife'a shame. 
Not one who erred to the last degree of culpability, 
thank God ; that she was mercifully spared ; even 
the accusation, the suspicion of it ; but one who, 
short of this, was as grievously erring as it is possi- 
ble for a wife to be. How far what occurred may 
have been the husband's fault in any way, it is need- 
less to ask. Perhaps had he understood her better, 
felt more tenderness for one, who although her 
frivolity and many faults of character were little 
suited to the depth of his own, still loved him sin- 
cerely, it might not have happened. But that does 
not excuse her. 

' Still less excuse is it, that the person by whose 
artifices she was led astray, although she now knows 
him to have been throughout a heartless villain, had 
externally much to recommend him; was lively, 
well-informed, fascinating. If the wife found her 
home, as she did, frequently lonely and monotonous, 
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the moiber need not. And she, alas I was a mother. 
A child, a little girl, had been bom before . • . be- 
fore it all occurred ; one whom she loved, oh ! how 
fondly, but whom she has never seen since ! ' 

As Mrs. Hansel said this, the tears forced them- 
selves through the hands with which she was cover- 
ing her face, averted as it was ; and for a minute or 
two she wept bitterly. Then she proceeded. 

^ In an evil hour, this wife, this mother, listened 
to the suggestions of the person of whom I have 
spoken. He was a near connection of her own, a first 
cousin ; one whom she had known all her life ; who 
was in the habit of visiting her husband and herself at 
their house, and whose society, as I have intimated, 
often relieved the gloom of the latter. When alone 
with him, he constantly enlarged upon its gloom to 
her ; painted to her the brightness which might be 
found elsewhere ; made her more and more dependent 
upon him for interest and amusement ; finally, in a 
moment of wretched weakness, persuaded her to 
elope with him. 

' She did so,' Mrs. Mansel went on, after again 
pausing, and in reply to a question which Eeginald 
interposed with the view of assisting her in this 
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portion of the narrative. ' Left her home, whose 
only &ult was that she was not worthy of it ; left 
even her little girl, hardly more than a year old 
then ; met her seducer, or the man who hoped to 
be such, at a town some miles distant. 

' Fortunately, she did not go alone. A maid ac- 
companied her to the place of meeting, and remained 
with her during the few hours she passed there i 
remained with her, and returned home with her.' 

'She did return home, then?' asked Beginald. 

' The same evening,' said Mrs. Mansel : ' the at- 
tendant of whom I have spoken was the cause of her 
doing so. The cousin, who was a man of violent tem- 
per, required the immediate dismissal of the latter. 
This was refused, and an altercation followed ; the 
girl, who by this time had become frightened at the 
step they had taken, urged her mistress's immediate 
return ; and before night-fall this was done.' 

' How was she received ? ' asked Eeginald. 

' Spumed from the door,' said Mrs. Mansel, ' or 
from the hall rather. She crept to her husband's 
knees, assured him of her innocence, which in fact 
he did not affect to doubt ; craved mercy from him. 

I 2 
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But he showed her none ; drove her from him, an 
outcast and a fogitive.' 

^ And she • • • ? ' B^nald again inquired, greatly 
moved. 

'Never went near the house again,' said Mrs. 
ManseL ' Never asked to be taken back, after that 
evening. She wrote once, requesting that she might 
be permitted the charge of her in&nt daughter ; when 
no answer was received, she gave up this also. Her 
spirit, for she had spirit then, frivolous as she was, 
and selfish and poverty-stricken as she has since 
become, was roused by her husband's treatment, and 
her only wish was to separate from him as widely as 
possible. She assumed her mother's maiden name, 
not her own, as this might have led to her being 
recognised ; then, she removed to the neighbourhood 
of London, where her grief for the child she had 
been compelled to part with was compensated by the 
birth of another, a son. With him, she . . .' 

' Do not proceed,' said Eeginald gently ; ' let me 
complete the sentence. With that son she has lived, 
not unhappily, although often in anxiety and need, 
for more than one-and-twenty years now ; watching 
over his infancy, bearing with the petulance of his 
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childhood, sympathising with every interest and wish 
of his up to the present hour ; — the tender, aflfection- 
ate motherl Eepay her love fully he never can. But 
he may do something towards it ; and there is one 
thing he can and will do. The husband, her hus- 
band, still lives, you say ? ' 

' As far as I know, he does,' answered Mrs. Mansel. 

'He shall jeinstate her,' said Eeginald; 'take 
back to his heart and home the wife he has driven 
from them.' 

Mrs. Mansel shook her head. ^ That he never will 
<lo,' she said. 

' He shall,' said Eeginald ; ' I will hasten to him, 
denounce his injustice, his pride, his cruelty ! And 
not for the mother's sake only ; — for your sake, that 
is, poor suffering mother,' he added, turning to Mrs. 
Mansel with a look of intense tenderness : ' I say, for 
your sake, for we understand each other now^ do we 
not ; there need be no more of these terrible secrets 
between us?' 

Mrs. Mansel took her son's hand and pressed it 
fervently in both her own; then Eeginald proceeded. 

' There is another person now,' he said, ' to be 
considered ; my own wife, that is to be ; the darling 
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girl who has given me her heart. I can hardly tell 
you how I dreaded this interview. Had the secret 
been what I at first surmised, I could not have 
claimed her love ; I should have had nothing but a 
dishonoured name to oflFer her. But there is no dis- 
honour in what you have now told me. Great sorrow, 
great tyranny, but nothing which cannot and shall 
not be put straight ; nothing which will leave any 
barrier between us, excepting indeed her position, 
dear girl. And that I am too confident in myself 
to feel very insuperable.' 

' Her position, Eeginald ? ' said Mrs. Mansel, re- 
peating her son's words. Notwithstanding the pro- 
found agitation she had undergone, her curiosity was 
roused. 

* Well, yes,' said Eeginald, * it is position to some 
extent. She is an only child ; the daughter of a man 
of property, I am sorry to say.' 

* Beally I ' said Mrs. Mansel. ' Where do they live ? ' 
*In South Wales somewhere,' said Eeginald ; *I 

don't exactly know where the place lies, although 
we have often spoken of it together. Somewhere 
upon the coast.' 
Since the conclusion of her own narrative, Mrs. 
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Mansel had altered her position. She still sate on 
the chair where she had placed herself on com- 
mencing it, but without averting her face as she had 
then done : as her attention became- engaged by 
what Beginald was saying she began to look at him 
again. But now she did so very fixedly. 

* South coast ? ' she repeated. * Whereabouts ? ' 

* A place I never heard of before,' said Eeginald. 
^ Not a place, either ; a peninsula, as they say in the 
geography books, only one doesn't often meet with 
them in fact. Grower, it is called ; out by Swansea 
somewhere. Are you not well, mother ? ' 

The look which Mrs. Mansel had fixed upon the 
speaker had now passed into one of the deepest 
emotion, although apparently connected less with 
Reginald himself than with something in her own 
thoughts. She replied hastily, 

* Yes, quite well, thank you. You can imderstand 
that there has been a good deal to excite me this 
evening. But about this young lady : she lives in 
Grower, you say?' 

*Yes,' said Beginald; *her father is a baronet 
there.' 

' A baronet ! ' echoed Mrs. Mansel. She rose as 
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she did so, and clutched the back of the chair on 
which she had been sitting with a convulsive 
gesture. 

' Yes,' said Eeginald, who was now so much occu- 
pied with his subject that he failed to notice the 
movement ; ' you may well be surprised, but so it is. 
Her father is Sir Edgar Brereton ; of Ceniarth, I 
believe their place is called; and this is his only 
child, and a most dear girl too. She is older than 
I am, probably a year or more, but that makes no 
difference ; the only real drawback, as I said, is her 
position, and Sir Edgar's property being . . . 
Good Heaven, what is the matter?' exclaimed Eegi- 
nald, interrupting himself with a cry of sudden 
terror, as his eye was arrested by his mother's figure. 
She had quitted her hold of the chair and moved 
towards him, while he had been speaking. Now, she 
seemed incapaWe of further advance ; standing mo- 
tionless, like a person seized with catalepsy. 

'Speak to me, speak. Mother,' Eeginald cried, 
almost in a shout, with a sickening feeling of appre- 
hension as he did so. 

But for several minutes his entreaties were useless* 
Mrs. Mansel neither spoke nor stirred. 
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At length her woman's heart came to her relief. 

Sinking down upon a chair, nearer to Eeginald 
than the one she had quitted, Mrs. Mansel again 
covered her face with her hands and sobbed bitterly. 
Then the words followed ; * My poor boy ; my poor 
boy!' 

' Why, Mother ? What ?' exclaimed Eeginald, in 
equal astonishment and dismay. 

He had repeated this question more than ence 
before Mrs. Mansel answered. Then she rose, and 
whispered something in his ear. 

« 

Four or five words only. But they produced an 
efiect upon the person to whom they were addressed 
beyond what the most impassioned oratory could 
have done. Freezing at first every vein in Regi- 
nald's body with absolute dismay. Then, in the next 
instant, causing him to start to his feet with a wild 
cry. 

' Sister ! ' he exclaimed, grasping the speaker by 
the shoulder in the vehemence of his anguish; 
almost shaking her by it. ' Sister 1 How dare you 
speak such a word to me ? are you crazed ; out of 
your senses ? ' 

' Only too well in them, my poor Eeginald,' Mrs. 
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Mansel answered. ^ My poor boy, yon most bear to 
hear this, terrible as it is. May Chod help you to do 
80 ; may He forgive me ; it has been all my wrong- 
doing. Beginald, lam Lady BreretonI' 

«Yon? yon?' 

* Alas I yes, Reginald. The wife of Sir Edgar 
Brereton of Ceniarth. Caroline Le Bas, as I was 
when I married him ; as I am called in the certifi- 
cate which still lies in my desk upstairs : Caroline 
Brereton, as I am now. Your mother ; — and, hers ? 



It was about an hour later the same evening that 
Beginald returned to the sitting-room where this 
scene had taken place. 

In the first stupefaction resulting from the dis- 
covery which he had now made, Beginald had thrown 
himself upon the nearest couch, and lay there, in- 
capable alike of thought and action. At length 
he roused himself, and requesting his mother, in a 
few broken words, to wait for his coming down, 
went upHstairs to his own room. He now appeared 
again with a small travelling portmanteau in his 
hand. 
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*What have you brought that down for, Reginald?' 
exclaimed Mrs. Mansel, or, as we must now call her, 
Lady Brereton ; ' where are you going to ? ' 

*I don't know, Mother. Anywhere. Abroad 
somewhere, that is all I know.' 

* Abroad, Reginald ? ' 

* Yes, yes, yes,' said Reginald vehemently. * At 
once, this very night, if I can ; if not, by daybreak 
to-morrow ; any train, any packet that will take me 
out of England ; I must go and ascertain at once.' 

* Out of England ?' Lady Brereton again echoed. 
*Yes, mother,' said Reginald, coming closer to 

her, and speaking very low ; ' I must not stop here 
after the passionate love I have borne her ; must 
not stop twelve hours even ; I dare not. Rivers 
and mountains must lie between us henceforth, and 
for all time to come ; or as long as my wretched 
life lasts. God bless and protect you. Mother,' he 
continued, stooping to kiss her as he spoke ; ' every 
comfort shall be continued to you here, as at present.; 
there will be no diflference in that respect ; it will 
be an incentive to me to work, to endure life for 
your sake even under this heavy grief, when other- 
wise I could hardly have borne to do so. There is 
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one thing, by the way, you must promise me,' Eegi- 
nald added, as a sudden thought struck him. 

« What is that, Eeginald ? ' 

'That you will never mention to any human 
being my . . I mean,' Eeginald added, dashing away 
the passionate tears which sprang to his eyes, ' what 
I told you this evening ; either that, or the fact of 
my being Sir Edgar Brereton's son. You promise 
me that, do you not. Mother ? It is for her sake I 
ask it. It will be hard enough for her to bear in 
any case, but she must never know the fatal truth 
itself; never suspect it even ; it would be intoler- 
able. You promise me this, mother.' 

Lady Brereton promised what he wished, and 
Eeginald quitted the room : at his request, she did 
not accompany him. A few minutes later, he had 
passed out into the darkness and silence of the 
deserted street. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Some weeks have passed since the conversation 
between Lady Brereton and her son detailed in the 
last chapter. 

They have passed wretchedly enough to Leonie. 
The bright life she had hitherto known, clouded 
only at the time by her grief for Alice, was now to 
be overshadowed by still heavier trials for herself. 

On the afternoon of the day which followed the 
drive to Lulworth, Leonie seated herself in the 
drawing-room at St. Clare, awaiting Reginald's 
return from London. 

It was still early ; too early for her to be looking 
out for him with any reasonable prospect of his 
arrival ; but she could not forego the happiness of 
doing so. 

Leonie was alone on this occasion. Miss Lester 
still felt over-fatigued from the day before, and kept 
her room ; at present, she wished to sleep, and 
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Leonie, at her request, had left her accordingly. 
She had once or twice thought of mentioning to her 
aunt what had passed between herself and Eeginald, 
hut Miss Lester's indisposition had prevented this : 
besides, as Leonie recollected, he had not authorised 
her to do so. It would be best therefore on all 
accounts to defer it for the present. 

So Leonie went downstairs, and had St. Clare all 
to herself. 

She was very far from feeling lonely, however. 
She was not alone. She was not in the house ; not in 
Swanage at all. She was in the little sandy cove at 
Lulworth; with. that ineffable joy of earth sea and 
sky all round her ; with Eeginald's arm pressing her 
to his side ; his voice murmuring to hers, his eye 
resting with hers on the same beauty, reading in 
hers so much which the voice left unspoken ! 

And now, within an hour or two, within three or 
four at the furthest, he would be with her again, his 
own self, his actual presence 1 It was a long time to 
wait for him, even that ; but the waiting would be 
quite compensated when he did appear. 

A step sounded on the gravel outside. 

Eeginald ? 

No, not his ; she knew that too well to feel any 
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doubt^ the moment jbhe garden-gate was thrown 
open. Besides, as she had ahready decided, it was 
far too early ; not three o'clock yet. 

Ah I three o'clock ? the afternoon post, no doubt ; 
could there be a letter &om him ? 

She ran out upon the lawn to see. 

It was the post. 

One letter only, and that one &om Eeginald. 
Leonie knew the handwriting well enough by this 
time; many and many were the pieces of poetry 
which he had copied at her request. She trembled 
as she caught the letter &om the bearer ; could it 
be to say that he was not coming ? 

No, doubtless not. To fix the hour, most probably. 
She would quickly know ; the precious missive must 
not be opened until the man's back was turned, 
until she was quite alone in the drawing-room again; 
but then ! 

And then, Leonie, after pressing the envelope fer- 
vently to her lips, opened it ; and read her woe. 

On receiving Lady Brereton's communication 
Eeginald's first thought, as soon as he could collect 
thought at all, had been of Leonie. He must write 
to her at once. Write something, whatever it might 
be ; small choice of words, where everything that 
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could be said was so intolerable ! Before returning 
to his mother, Eeginald accordingly sat down and 
penned a note, which he afterwards posted in time 
for the day mail to Swanage. It ran as follows : 

' Leonie, a great trouble has come upon us ; one 
which I have no means of breaking to you before 
you receive this letter ; one which I do not know 
how either of us can ever bear. And yet, alas I it 
must be borne. 

' Leonie, we must never meet again. This is the 
last time I must ever write your name, ever breathe 
it, ever think of you even. And you must do the 
same by me. You must shut me out from your 
thoughts for all time to come as if I were dead ; 
more than dead, as if I had never existed. A great 
barrier has risen up between us 1 I dare not tell you 
what, it is too terrible after what has passed. But 
it is one which under no circumstances ever can be 
overleapt ; the greatest, the most insuperable which 
can exist between two human beings, situated ^s we 
have been 1 

« It is only since we parted, those few hours since, 
that I have discovered this. I never suspected it, 
the idea never crossed my brain before ; how should 
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it ? I did fear something ; feared that there might 
be some external obstacle, something in my own 
parentage or family, over and above the discrepancy 
in our position, which might separate us ; it was the 
object of niy hurried journey to town to ascertain 
this. But oh I Leonie ; I never dreamt of what I 
have now learnt 1 Would that I had ; would that I 
could have averted this suflfering from you I it is for 
you that my heart bleeds while I write this, far more 
than for my own misery. And yet there is no help, 
no hope, now or ever hereafter : none. 

' Try and trust me, if you can. That what has 
happened is wholly without blame on my part, that 
it is as grievous and unexpected to me as it is tc. 
you, I know you will believe. But try and trust me, 
beyond this, that it is best for you, that it is imper- 
ative for you, to do as I have said ; to tear me from 
your heart and from your thoughts, instantly and 
for ever ; try and do this ; it is for your own sake 
that I urge it. 

' And now, alas 1 I must not say more. I know 
how hatefully cold all this must read to you. That 
is the worst torment of it all, that I tmiat write 
coldly ; that with the passionate thoughts which 
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still bum and throb within me, oh ! how fiercely, 
there is, now, a still stronger force which compels 
me to do so. Compels my reason ; not, I tremble to 

think, what it should do, my feeling, my I 

cannot write the real word ; my pen shrinks from it 1 
It is this which terrifies me so much. Had I lis- 
tened to the promptings of my heart, even with the 
fatal knowledge which I now possess, I should not 
have written in this deliberate way ; I should have 
poured out line after line, removing all hope indeed, 
but clinging still to my wicked, my accursed passion, 
as it would have been. I have not done this ; I have 
resisted, thrust it from me like a leprosy. Would 
that I could do more 1 Could quench in darkness 
these eyes which have looked so erringly ; shut the 
inlet of these ears which have heard what they 
should not have done; stifle the voice that has 
caused you, caused both of us, this dark grief; rend 
asunder this heart which in its madness and 
wretchedness still beats so passionately I But the 
one thing I can do, I will ; quit this country, as I 
shall have done within a few hours, finally and for 
all time. Leonie, Leonie, farewell I Upon us two 
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has fallen a calamity beyond the ordinary measure 
of human suffering ! 

* Eeginald Mansel.' 

Such was the letter which Leonie, alone in the 
St. Clare drawing-room, with the lawn still bright 
in sunshine before her, with the hum of pleasant 
voices, the ripple of the distant waves, still sounding 
joyously in her ear, read and re-read. 

How miserably I 

Mistrust him ; mistrust Eeginald ? No, indeed, 
that she would not do ; far from it 1 If he could only 
look in upon her, only read her heart, he should see 
that, in the very anguish of her first grief she was 
obeying him; whom else should she obey? was ex- 
tinguishing, as he had bade her, or trying to extin- 
guish, every memory of the past ; every thought and 
incident connected with him ; everything but him. 
He had claimed this surrender from her, and it 
should be made. Even if he should never know how 
faithfully made, and at what cost. Even while she 
could not, by any perusal of his letter, any divina- 
tion, any guess, however wild, however improbable, 
{assign any reason for what he had written I 

K 2 
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For one moment a terrible fear darted across 
L^onie's heart. Could the writer be labouring under 
delusion, any excitement ; could the mind, even in 
the few hours she had parted from him, have become 
disturbed in any way ? 

Up to the moment of their parting, it would have 
seemed to her a heresy even to have entertained the 
question ; as great a heresy, almost, as it would have 
been to adopt that other alternative suggested in 
the letter, to have imputed any personal blame to the 
writer. But could anything have occurred in the 
interval which would prevent his being master of 
himself, explain this strange, almost incoherent 
document ? 

No, once more, nothing. L^onie read it again 
carefully, almost calmly, with this view; light- 
hearted as the girl was, she had strong sense, and 
otten brought it to bear when wiser heads were at 
fault. And now, even in her own bitter grief, she 
did the same ; perused the sheets, sentence by sen- 
tence, and word by word. But the result quite 
satisfied her. Nothing for a moment to justify her 
puspicion. Notwithstanding the abruptness of their 
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language, there was purpose, method, consistency 
throughout. 

And why should she speculate thus ? 

It was all darkness, all perplexity, no doubt ; these 
in the present ; in the future, untold suffering. Not 
as yet realised in its fulness ; but yet showing in the 
deadly chill which it shot through her heart, — ^much 
as some terrible disorder might do on its first ap- 
proach, — what was in store for her. It was all these ; 
more than these ; but why discuss them, try to ex- 
plain, to throw them oflF? Why not simply bear 
them? 

Bear them, for his sake ; trusting his truth ; 
doing, as far as might be, what he bade her ; mourn- 
ing for his sorrow; living, if it might not be with 
him, as far as possible in and for him I 

One practical decision in regard to her own con- 
duct Leonie easily arrived at. She would not speak 
of this brief engagement, terminated as it had been 
within twenty-four hours from its commencement, 
either to Sir Edgar or Miss Lester. Eeginald had 
not sanctioned her doing so ; and if, alas 1 every- 
thing was at an end, what necessity was there for it ; 
what advantage in any way ? 
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So the poor, wounded heart kept its own counsel ; 
stricken almost to the death, but yet striving to 
bear unrepiningly its woman's lot in loving and 
suffering. 

And even the causes of sufifering for Leonie were 
not exhausted as yet. 

An unexpected sorrow came first ; Miss Lester's 
death. The indisposition of the latter continued to in- 
crease, and, about a fortnight after Eeginald's letter, 
became so serious that she hastened back to London 
with Leonie, performing the journey with difficulty. 
No improvement took place there ; and, some three 
>yeeks later, she gradually sunk, compelHug Leouie, 
who had now no home elsewhere, to return to 
Ceniarth. 

For some portion of this journey she was es- 
corted by Stephen Ponsonby. Miss Lester, who felt 
her end approaching, and was unacquainted with any 
other professional adviser, had sent for the latter 
shortly before her death, and requested him, in the 
absence of any member of her own family, to make 
the arrangements which would be necessary. Stephen 
imdertook the charge, and executed it with a con- 
sideration for Leonie's feelings which increased the 
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fiavourable opinion she was disposed to form of him. 
When he proffered his escort as far as Gloucester, 
where he stated he had business of his own, Leonie 
gratefully acepted it. His manner on the journey 
was that of the most respectful sympathy, and Leonie 
thanked him cordially at parting ; much to Stephen's 
satisfaction, as well as to the revival in some degree 
of the hopes which, a few months before, he had 
been on the point of abandoning. 

At Ceniarth some week or two passed without in- 
cident. The place itself was sadly changed to Leonie. 
Strangers would never have felt much brightness 
there ; but Leonie in former years had herself made 
this. While, for herself, there was then always Alice, 
ready to share with her joy and grief alike ; Alice, 
to whom she might have confided the heavy trouble 
which now crushed her, and who would have repaid 
the confidence with the warmest and truest sym- 
pathy. 

But there was no Alice now. There was not even 
Hatty Delacombe ; as we have said, she had quitted 
Trecoed on a lengthened visit soon after her conver- 
sation with Sir Edgar. There was nobody : no one 
from whom Leonie could reap comfort. There was 
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Mrs. Ponsonby, from whom nothing whatever was 
to be reaped. And there was Sir Edgar, who, al- 
though he showed Leonie the same kindness as ever, 
had little capacity for a comforter either. 

And yet, it was Sir Edgar who, in feet, enabled 
Leonie to support a burden of grief under which she 
might otherwise have sunk. 

He did not give her consolation. He did not even 
know of her grief; as we have said, she shrunk from 
telling him. But he did give her something which 
was practically equivalent : which prevented her 
thoughts from dwelling incessantly on the one topic 
they would otherwise have been engrossed with. He 
gave her interest ; interest in himself. 

A very marked change had taken place in Sir 
Edgar since Leonie last saw him. He passed the 
same secluded life as ever ; rarely appearing unless at 
meals, and not always then ; shutting himself up in 
his library, or quitting it only for the lonely, purpose- 
less roving described in a former chapter. All this 
had gone on since the catastrophe to Alice ; Leonie 
was prepared for it. 

But she was not prepared for something further 
'which she now observed in him. 
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Two tilings rather. 

One was a strange look of trouble and anxiety 
about him ; an apprehension which seemed perpetu- 
ally to haunt him, and for which she could assign 
no cause. He looked ill, independently of this ; very 
ill ; but this was a separate matter ; mental ailment, 
not bodily. And, collaterally with this, and as it 
were springing from it, came the second noticeable 
change. Sir Edgar had become unwontedly humble. 
Humble in manner, at all events, if not in other 
respects ; a softened, subdued manner, wholly foreign 
to his previous character. The softening showed 
itself in twenty ways ; in speech, above all ; what 
he said, and the way he said it. Of old. Sir Edgar's 
utterances had been habitually caustic, like those of 
a person chafing always under some imagined in- 
jury. Now, they were as if the speaker had himself 
inflicted wrong ; heavy, irreparable wrong, under the 
consciousness of which he was too bowed for any form 
of self-assertion. 

' Could this be connected with Alice ? ' Leonie 
often thought. ' Now that the tie between the ,two 
was severed for ever, now that Alice was gone from 
him, did Sir Edgar experience some remorse for his 
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neglect of her during so many past years ? Did he 
realise in any degree the priceless treasure he had 
thrown away in rejecting his child's love ? ' 

Leonie eagerly grasped at the idea. To feel that 
Alice was reinstated in her father's affection, even 
when it was too late for their mutual happiness, 
filled her with joy whenever she reflected upon 
it : gave a diversion to her thoughts which pre- 
vented her brooding on her own causes of sorrow. 
Still, this did not explain that other phase in Sir 
Edgar; his anxiety in regard to some matter of 
which Leonie knew and could divine nothing. And 
this disquietude, whatever it was, was evidently 
growing upon him ; became more observable every 
day. What could it be ? 

. Leonie was perplexed. None the less so, because 
she fancied, at times, that Sir Edgar seemed to con- 
nect these uneasy feelings with herself ; if not as the 
cause, which it was palpable she could not be, yet as 
possessing in some way the power of allaying or re- 
moving them. Once or twice he had seemed on the 
point of applying to her for this purpose ; asking 
some question, or making her the depositary of some 
confidence in regard to the matter which thus 
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troubled him ; then, apparently, his resolution failed 
him, and he desisted. Altogether, the matter seemed 
involved in some mystery. 

Meanwhile, there was another person who had 
been even more observant of Sir Edgar's behaviour 
— ^Mrs. Ponsonby. 

No mystery to her this anxiety in her brother-in- 
law ; she knew well enough what it meant. Knew 
that, in secret, his whole soul was tortured with 
that one terrible apprehension ; the fear to which 
his conversation with Hatty Delacombe had given 
birth, which he had communicated to herself, Mrs. 
Ponsonby, when he simimoned her into his library im- 
mediately afterwards ; — ' Could there have been any 
mistake in regard to Alice 1 ' Knew this ; and know- 
ing also what it meant to herself, had been watch- 
fully observant of him ever since that interview. 

But now, since Leonie's return, how much more 
watchfully ! 

Mrs. Ponsonby saw in an instant, what only forced 
itself upon Leonie's notice after several days, that Sir 
Edgar's mind was in some way connecting her with its 
one subject ; speculating, probably, on the relations 
between her and Percy Delacombe, past and present, 
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the inference as to Alice's real conduct which they 
suggested, the knowledge in regard to him which she 
might have obtained by means of them. Saw that 
he would, in all likelihood, question her about this ; 
might do so any day, any hour! 

Mrs. Ponsonby trembled ; she had never thought 
of this risk! L^onie might be as dangerous as 
Percy ! 

How the engagement between them had been in 
fact broken off; how much, or how little, the girl 
knew, Mrs. Ponsonby had no idea. But, but, she 
might have been told ; no shutting out that possi- 
bility. And, if told, what was to prevent her repeat- 
ing everything to Sir Edgar ? Here had Mrs. Pon- 
sonby been on the watch for a distant evil, when 
there was a home one close at hand ; lying at her 
very threshold 1 

What could be done ? 

Clearly nothing as against Leonie. The idea did 
cross Mrs. Ponsonby's mind, but was at once dis- 
carded: it would be difficult, hazardous in the 
highest degree : besides, it would be wholly useless. 
Abundant evidence available without hers 1 

No, as before, she must go to the fountain-head : 
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Sir Edgar himself. She need do nothing at present ; 
merely watch. Watch : and then, if and when occa- 
occasion arose — act. 

It was not long before Mrs. Ponsonby's action was 
called into full play. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

An October day ; Sunday. 

Afternoon church is ^out' at Trecoed, as the 
phrase goes ; the service completed aboiit a quarter 
of an hour since, and the congregation dispersed. 
Mr. Delacombe remained behind the others, but has 
now quitted the building. Then the door and 
porch gate were locked, and the keys carried back 
to the clerk's house. 

Leonie had been at the service ; sitting, as her 
wont was, with the school-children. On her return 
to Ceniarth, she had fallen back, as far as the me- 
chanical performance went, but with a dull misery 
at her heart which made it only mechanical, into 
her old usages there ; and this was one of them. 

When the children were duly shepherded through 
the churchyard and out into the road, Leonie's task 
was over, and she started on her walk home. The 
sun was dipping ; streaks of gold and crimson shot 
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through the cloud-edging of the horizon, while the 
copses which overhung the village repeated the 
same colours, although less transiently, in their au- 
tumn foliage. 

Leonie's eye took in the beauty which surrounded 
her ; but wearily enough ; its brightness was gone. 
It was added pain, in fact ; every image, every tint 
recalled Eeginald, some look of his, some word, 
some happy hour they had shared together. Vain 
to endeavour to do his bidding, to try and forget 
him, when he was thus everywhere I How could she 
bear this cruel, cruel burden any longer ? all alone 
too, all uncomforted ! Oh ! if Alice were only 
there I 

Leonie had preserved one memorial of Alice 
which she wore constantly ; a small gold locket 
suspended by a chain round her neck ; Alice had 
given her this, and it contained a portion of her 
hair. As Leonie's thoughts took the direction they 
had now done she instinctively raised her hand to 
feel this ; it was a habit into which she had grown. 

But the locket was not there ; the clasp had 
become unfastened, and only the chain now hung at 
her throat. Where could she have lost it ? 
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At church, doubtless. She distinctly recollected 
feeling it before the service began, and it could 
hardly have dropped without her notice since she 
left the building. Let her return and look for it at 
once. 

■ 

L^onie obtained the keys, and soon found herself 
at the church, which stood on a rising ground at 
some little distance from the village : out of sight 
of any houses. The clerk proflFered his services, but 
Leonie assured him she could manage the lock. 
And so she did : there was no difficulty ; the heavy 
bolt shot back immediately, and Leonie entered. 
She returned to close the door behind her, as the 
air blew in keenly; then she commenced her 
search. 

Apparently, with no prospect of success. 

The locket was certainly not in the seat she had 
occupied, or anywhere in its neighbourhood : Leonie 
looked in every direction, but without result. She 
feared it might have been picked up; perhaps 
stolen, or, more likely, detained until the owner 
could be ascertained. 

As Leonie reluctantly arrived at this conclusion, 
and had just decided, as a corollary to it, that it 
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was hopeless for her to continue her quest, she was 
startled by a sound proceeding from a diflFerent part 
of the building ; a footstep, evidently that of a man. 
She looked up, and to her extreme surprise, saw Sir 
Edgar, 

He, on his part, seemed greatly confused. *I 
fear that I have given you some needless trouble,' 
he said, coming up to where she stood ; ^ you have 
been looking for something, and I am afraid it is 
this ; I have seen you wearing it.' Sir Edgar pro- 
duced the missing locket as he spoke. 

^ Oh I thank you. Papa,' said L^onie eagerly ; 
*I am so glad; I would not have lost it on any 
account; it is dearest Al . . . I mean," added 
L^onie, breaking oflF her intended sentence, and then 
again pausing. 

A deep shadow of some kind passed over Sir 
Edgar's face as Leonie spoke, but he made no refeiv 
ence to what she had said. He merely added some 
words of explanation as to his own presence in the 
building. 

^I come in here occasionally,' he said, with an 
unusual hesitation in his manner ; ^ I have a key, 
you know, from the outside into the chapel where 
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the family monuments are; it is our private pro- 
perty. Your ornament was on the floor here, and I 
was just leaving the church with it, but waited 
until I saw who had come in ; the people here are 
so boorishly curious.' 

* I am very much obliged to you for finding the 
locket, Papa, at all events. Shall I take it ?' 

Leonie stretched out her hand as she spoke, but 
Sir Edgar still detained the trinket in his own. He 
was looking at it ; looking at the hair inside, which 
was set so as to be visible without opening the 
clasp. A glossy, silken tress : dark, but attracting 
the eye, even in the narrow space in which it was 
confined, by its softness of colour and texture. 

Sir Edgar showed much agitation as his eye 
rested upon this : some feeling stirred within him 
which was incapable of repression. ' It was beau- 
tiful hair,' he murmured. ' She often looked beau- 
tiful herself, or nearly so. Strange that so fair an 
exterior should have harboured a nature so little in 
harmony with it !' 

* Papa I' exclaimed Leonie, almost recoiling from 
the speaker in her surprise and dismay, ' what do 
you mean? what can you mean? "Harboured!" 
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She !• Alice 1 She who was all truth, all good- 
ness I' 

' I would think as you do if I could, L^oiiie,' said 
Sir Edgar gently. He had spoken quite gently 
throughout, his new phase of character showing 
itself more markedly than L^onie had yet seen it. 
* Perhaps,' he added in a very low tone, ^ I do think 
so ; or should, if I dared. But I do not dare.' 

*Not dare. Papa?' Leonie again asked, in the 
utmost bewilderment. 

Sir Edgar made no direct reply. He did not 
speak at all for a minute or two, but seated himself 
on one of the oaken benches near them and leant 
his head gloomily on one hand. Then he asked 
abruptly, pointing to the lectern in jfront of them 
on which lay a copy of the Bible, 

* Do you read that book ?' 

' Surely yes. Papa.' 

' Do you believe it ?' 

' Oh I Papa, yes,' said Leonie eagerly ; ^ I should 
be miserable if I did not.' 

' Do you believe what it says about . . . about 
people repenting ; being forgiven ? Can they be ?' 

' They can and are,' said Leonie ; ^ all must be.' 

l2 
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* "ftTiatever they may have been ? whatever they 
may have done ?' 

* Do not doubt it, dear Papa,' said L^onie : * I am 
very erring, very unfit to talk about such things, 
but do not doubt that.' 

* Delacombe was urging that in his sermon this 
afternoon,' said Sir Edgar, speaking half to him- 
self. 

* This afternoon ?' asked L^onie, in great surprise. 
* Were you in church ; at the service ?' 

* Yes. I have been there once or twice lately; nobody 
knows of it. I let myself into the chapel, and sit 
there ; it is quite out of view. But no, it is no use ; 
it cannot be. If I have been deceived, if there has 
been any mistake, I have sinned too horribly; beyond 
mercy, beyond redemption, beyond omnipotence! 
L^onie I' he exclaimed, turning round suddenly 
where he sate, and confronting her. 

« Yes, Papa?' 

'If I ask you a question, you will answer me, as 
far as your knowledge goes, truly and faithfully, as 
you have hope here and hereafter? You will do 
this ?' 

* I will. Papa,' said L^onie solemnly ; ^ from the 
very depth of my soul.' 
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* Then tell me this,' said Sir Edgar. * You spoke 
just now of her, of Alice's truth and goodness. Do 
you know nothing to the contrary?' 

' Heaven forbid !' said L^onie. 

^And yet you of all persons should,' said Sir 
Edgar ; ' you who were the chief suflFerer by it. Do 
you recollect that . . . that evening ; the evening 
she was missing ?' 

^ I am not likely to forget it. Papa.' 

^ And do you know that something had happened 
at an earlier hour that day ? That she and Percy 
Delacombe had met; met at the ruins of the 
castle ; had a long conversation together in 
private ? ' 

Leonie hesitated for a moment. She was greatly 
surprised at Sir Edgar being acquainted with a fact 
of which, with the exception of the surviving actor 
in the scene, she believed herself and Hatty Dela- 
combe to be the sole depositaries. Then, too, there 
was another thing ; Sir Edgar evidently connected 
some unfavourable impression in regard to Alice 
with the circumstance referred to. 

How was this ; what did it mean ? what should 
be her own line of conduct ? 
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Had the occasion arrived which she had spoken 
of to Hatty as possible, but with very little idea 
of the form it would in fact assume ? Was she 
at liberty, in Alice's vindication, to disclose Avhat 
actually took place ? She had obtained from Percy 
a general permission to do so, but at the time her 
thoughts had rather pointed to Percy's own justifi- 
tion than that of Alice. Might she now use the 
permission for the latter? Would Alice herself, 
if capable of deciding, sanction her doing so ? 

All this passed rapidly through Leonie's mind, 
and, as we have said, she hesitated for a moment 
before replying to Sir Edgar's question. At length 
she said, in a low tone, 

* Yes, Papa, I do know this.' 

* And you know,' Sir Edgar asked again, * what 
passed between them, between her and young Dela- 
combe, at that meeting ?' 

^ Every syllable. Papa, from first to last.' 
Sir Edgar became still more agitated than before ; 
a perceptible shudder passed through his frame. 
Something in Leonie's manner now, concurring with 
the language she had used in regard to Alice a few 
minutes before, showed him that he was on the 
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verge of a fatal discovery. Might he not stop here ; 
forbear to ask the final question ? 

No; he could not. He must hear it out now. 
He still, indeed, resisted in some sort; his next 
question was put almost in his old manner, the 
defiant, sarcastic manner which had once been 
habitual to him. He would thrust the terrible end 
away from him as long as he might ; try to mould 
the answer to his own need I But he must have the 
answer. 

* You surprise me, I confess, L^onie,' he said ; 
* I should have thought that female instincts were a 
sufficient guarantee against the sagacious estimate 
of character you have just expressed. However, I 
was not speaking of their conversation together ; 
this may or may not have been compatible with 
truth and goodness, as you phrase it. I do not in 
fact know, although it is pretty obvious to guess, 
what it was myself. What I intended to ask about 
was something else. Did nothing pass between them 
besides conversation?' 

Leonie had forgotten for the moment the circum- 
stance to which Sir Edgar's question pointed. 

^ No, Papa,' she answered ; ^ nothing that I am 
a^are of.' 
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* You are not aware then,' he asked in the same 
ineering tone, Hhat this model young lady, this 
paragon of virtues, was, so to speak, lying in her 
admirer's arms for some half-hour together ; that he 
was stooping over her, kissing and embracing her 
and so on ; being engaged to yourself all the time, 
as I need not remind you ? You were not acquainted 
with this little episode, it seems ?' 

Mockingly as Sir Edgar spoke, his very soul was 
trembling within him for L^onie's reply. 

It came speedily enough. As the recollection of 
what had really taken place flashed upon her, every 
hesitation, every scruple was swept out of her mind ; 
the words burst from her. 

*Papa! Papa!' she exclaimed, Hhis is horrible! 
Who can . . ., how could you believe that ? Papa 1 
she was in a swoon all that time ; fainting ; I was 
the wretched, although most innocent cause of it ; of 
all her misery ; of her de^th, I fear, in some way. 
They always loved each other, she and Percy. I 
never knew this or dreamt of it, until quite the 
last ; but she knew of Percy's love, and, oh ! Papa ; 
she refused him ; drove him from her ; bore, oh ! 
what must she have borne, for my sake; that I 
might be happy I Dear Alice ! dear Alice ! It was 
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quite absolute accident that they met that day. 
Somehow they did meet. He found out, as such 
things do get found out when one's heart is breaking 
with them, that she really cared for him all the 
time ; he urged his suit, but she would not listen to 
it, would not remain with him, quitted him almost 
angrily. And then that happened ; what you spoke 
of, I mean. She was lying insensible the whole 
time, he trying to recover her; kissing her in his 
despair, poor fellow, I have no doubt, often and 
passionately enough, when he thought there was no 
hope I Oh I Papa, how could you think anything 
diflFerent of Alice ; how could you speak of her as 
you did? Some evil spirit must have possessed 
you I' 

The speaker stopped, exhausted by her own grief 
and vehemence. 

But Sir Edgar made no reply. His head was not 
supported on one hand now, as it had been ; it had 
dropped forward on the rail of the oak-bench in 
front of him. He remained there perfectly motion- 
less ; apparently unconscious. 

Leonie became frightened: she spoke to him; 
laid her hand on his shoulder, imploring him to 
look up. 
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At length he did so. He was deadly pale, but 
calm ; some resolution seemed to have been forming 
itself in his mind which had externally tranquillised 
him» 

' Evil spirit 1' he half muttered ; ' aye, more than 
one ; the one within, the worst of the two, whatever 
the other's motive may have been. Child, come 
here I' 

*I am here, Papa,' said Leonie, who was not 
without some apprehension that her benefactor's 
mind was disordered by what had just passed ; ' close 
beside you here. Are you not well. Papa ?' 

* What is to-morrow ?' he asked abruptly, without 
noticing her reply. 

* To-morrow, Papa ? Monday,' answered Leonie. 
' No, not that ; the day of the month.' 

* The seventeenth : to-day i^ the sixteenth.' 
*The seventeenth! our magistrates' board-day 5 

yes, that will do,' Sir Edgar again muttered to 
himself; Hhe more public, the more crushing my 
infamy, the better. Leave me now, child I ' 

Leonie remonstrated, but to no purpose ; Sir 
Edgar repeated his order, and she was compelled at 
length to comply with it. 
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*You will come home soon, Papa?' she asked, 
turning round as she quitted the building. 

^ By-and-bye ; by-and-bye,' was his only answer. 

Then Leonie locked the door, and left him as he 
wished. 

Dusk shadows in the church, growing more dusk 
and uncertain every minute. Confusing the objects 
on which the eye rested, both as to shape and 
distance. Precluding, at last, as the evening ad- 
vanced, all identification of objects, as such ; blot- 
ting out arch and moulding, pulpit and choristers' 
desks ; draping the building in a pall of darkness ; 
here and there only, a surface of less opaqueness 
which indicated the position of one of the clerestory 
or aisle windows. 

Still, through the darkness. Sir Edgar sate on 
where Leonie had left him. His head had again 
dropped forward on the bench from which he had 
raised it to speak to her. He never lifted it now, 
made no movement of any kind ; simply sate on, 
purposing nothing, hardly conscious of even thought 
now ; — stunned I 

The only sign of life which would have been per- 
ceptible in him was his breathing. In the intense 
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stillness this was distinctly audible ; a stillness 
hardly broken by the regular beat of the church 
clock, the pendulum of which swung* in the open 
space beneath the tower, or by the occasional call 
of some bird in the copses outside. 

The hour had twice sounded from the belfry 
above, striking seven and eight successively, but Sir 
Edgar's position remained unaltered. 

Soon after eighty however, a change took place in 
the interior of the building itself. The dull opal- 
grey of a window near the east end suddenly became 
transparent, and a ray of light streamed obliquely 
through it ; bringing out the tracery into strong 
relief, and penetrating to the wall opposite, which it 
transformed into a substance like that of the purest 
marble. 

Sir Edgar did not observe this ; or, if he saw it, 
did not look up. As he sat there with his face still 
buried, it seemed as if the bright ray which had so 
suddenly shot into the building were looking down 
at him. Presently, however, as the moon, of which 
this had been the precursor, advanced farther round 
the church, two or three other windows were lighted 
up, pouring in a flood of clear radiance upon the 
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darkness. Then Sir Edgar at length raised his head, 
and sat watching it. He did not move otherwise ; 
only sat, as before, quite still ; and watched. 

Another change presently followed, and Sir Edgar 
watched that too. The moon had travelled still 
further round, as well as risen higher, and now stood 
inmiediately above the east window, the stained 
glass of which glittered and sparkled in the light, 
throwing from its panes a thousand rich hues on the 
chancel seats and tesselated floor below. In the 
centre compartment was that figure, august, im- 
perial in its self-sacrifice, adored in earth and 
heaven; all-potential as God, all-compassionating, 
all-expiating as man I It was not lighted up at 
first. But presently, this too shone out ; the lifted 
Cross, the divine Victim : — beneath, while the sol- 
dier's spear pierced, the Mother of sorrow standing 
entranced in grief I 

A sudden impulse drew Sir Edgar towards the 
spot; he could not resist it. He moved slowly 
forward. Entered the chancel. Ascended the two 
or three steps to the altar-rail. Paused on the 
uppermost. Knelt. 
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Knelt for the first time for many years ; perhaps 
since childhood. 

He did not pray ; he had no words of prayer, no 
supplication, consciously to himself, to make. He 
simply knelt, as he had sat before, all those hours 
of darkness. 

But not with bent head now, if with abasement of 
heart and soul. Grazing upward ; if with eyes whose 
strained and bloodshot orbs were dimmed with 
tears. Not, perhaps, failing of acceptance, if to be 
weary and heavy-laden be the passport to it at that 
mercy-seat ! 
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CHAPTER X. 

It was about an hour later that Mrs. Ponsonby re- 
turned to Ceniarth in the carriage, from the Swansea 
chapel she had been attending. As she crossed the 
hall she met Sir Edgar, who was on the way to his 
library; he had entered the house a few minutes 
before. 

Mrs. Ponsonby was at once struck by his manner 
and look, the agitation exhibited by both of which 
was extreme. A deadly chill smote to her heart. 
Had anything transpired ; what had he been doing ; 
where had he been; where was Leonie? Let her 
learn ; know the worst at once 1 

She followed Sir Edgar into the room ; shut the 
door behind them both ; questioned him. ' Was 
he unwell ? Was anything the matter ? What had 
happened?' 

At first Sir Edgar seemed imconscious of what 
she was saying ; apparently, he hardly realised that 
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she was present ; that any one was. When he at 
length did so, he addressed Mrs. Ponsonby in a tone 
almost of horror. Hitherto, he had thought only of 
his own part in the fatal tragedy of his house ; now, 
the sight of her recalled hers also. ^ You 1 you 
here, woman ?' he exclaimed. ^ You, of all people ?' 

Mrs. Ponsonby's cheek blanched with fear; her 
tongue seemed palsied. After a while, she did 
stammer out some broken utterances; explanation, 
enquiry, or what not. But Sir Edgar took no notice 
of them. He had turned away from her again, and 
was pacing up and down the room, evidently endea- 
vouring to repress some strong emotion ; from time 
to time a word or two escaped him : * Vile, vile 
treachery; vile, hateful slanderer 1' 

At length he seemed to regain the mastery over 
himself. He stopped, and returning to where Mrs. 
Ponsonby was standing, spoke to her in a low voice, 
the more startling from its contrast to his previous 
vehemence. 

'I know all,' he said; 'everything from first to 
last. What your motive has been, I do not know, 
I cannot guess; but that is of small importance; 
there is the fact. You intended to make me your 
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tool, your dupe ; — and you succeeded. That is all 
which need pass between us. Leave me now, if you 
please.' 

Mrs. Ponsonby dared not disobey: on the con- 
trary, she was only too glad to escape. He had not 
lifted his hand against her, there on the spot, as he 
might have done ; had given her time, warning, 
opportunity : let her make use of them I She fled 
precipitately ! 

Fled in the first instance to her own room ; flung 
herself on the nearest chair there, and sat con- 
sidering. 

It had come then, at last, the long-dreaded dis- 
covery ; this she had from Sir Edgar's own lips I 
And how frightful had been the enforced calmness 
with which he apprised her of the fact 1 more terri- 
fying than even his violence would have been, more 
suggestive of the peril that was in store for her. 
Would he spare her because he had spoken in those 
measiKed tones ? 

No indeed ; they meant only added forethought, 
added certainty I In its paroxysm of fear, a 
hundred images of death rose before the disturbed 
brain ; better that he should have lifted his hand, 

VOL. III. M 
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should have slain her where they stood, than have 
this hanging over her I 

Better, if she could not avert it. But she could 
do so, and would. Would do it at once. 



Stealing warily, noiselessly down the stairs ; along 
the corridor at their feet ; hardly drawing breath 
in her progress. Stealing to the dressing-room, Sir 
Edgar's dressing-room. Ascertaining, for the moon 
was still above the horizon, that he was not in the 
adjoining bedroom ; doubtless in his library still, but 
at all events, not there. Moving forward, stealthily 
as ever, to the shelf where it stood, the labelled 
packet ; the fetish which she had consecrated, said 
prayers to ; ah I there was no time for that now 1 
Abstracting a portion of the contents; no great 
quantity ; — a little of it went a long way, that white 
powder which glittered so harmlessly to the eye as 
the stream of radiance from without fell upon it 1 
Keplacing the packet. Regaining her own room ; 
unobserved, imsuspected, by human sight or thought. 

Yes. But there was something Mrs. Ponsonby 
had not thought of yet. Intent on the means of 
protecting herself against Sir Edgar, she had not 
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reflected that a further precaution would be neces* 
sary. Should he . . . should the means succeed, 
there would, of course, be investigation, enquiry: 
how was this to be met ? 

True, in a general way, Mrs. Ponsonby was pro- 
vided for this. Whatever happened, she had more 
than once reasoned, there would be nothing to con- 
nect herself with it, no motive, no suggestion of any : 
the agent employed was in Sir Edgar's own custody ; 
and the act, barring any motive existing elsewhere, 
would be taken for granted to be his own. True. 
But what now occurred to her for the first time was 
that this link possibly might be supplied. If Sir 
Edgar knew everything, as he clearly did, where had 
he acquired his knowledge ? 

As clearly, from L^onie. And, having done so, 
might he not in turn have made the latter ac- 
quainted with the part Mrs. Ponsonby had herself 
played in the matter ? 

Motive enough there, palpably ; enough to set 
inquiry on the right track, and discovery too 1 She 
must see Leonie: ascertain how this was, before 
doing anything. Plenty of time for this ; Mrs. 
Ponsonby had already, long since, sketched out the 

H 2 
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mode in which the thing was to be done. A very 
obvious, very easy one ; plenty of time, the best 
part of an hour, before she would be called upon to 
put it in practice. Let her see Leonie. 

The latter had of course returned from the village 
long since, and had dined by herself. Sir Edgar and 
' Mrs. Ponsonby both being absent. She was now in 
the drawing-room, at the piano ; Mrs. Ponsonby had 
heard the music of a Messe solennelle by Eossini 
which Leonie was fond of playing, for some time 
past ; the whole time she had been engaged in her own 
preparations, in fact. Heard, that is, that there was 
music, and knew it as something which Leonie 
J)layed ; as to any more specific idea of it at present 
it might have been mazurkas. 

Mrs. Ponsonby was trembling so much that she 
could hardly turn the handle of the drawing-room 
door. When she at length did so, however, Leonie's 
face, as she looked up from her instrument, entirely 
reassured her. It showed the traces of extreme 
agitation ; thus confirming, had it required confir- 
mation, Mrs. Ponsonby's belief as to the source from 
which Sir Edgar had derived his information. But 
there was nothing in it which had special signifi- 
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carice as regarded Mrs. Ponsonby herself. And as 
Leonie's face had perhaps the feeblest capacity for 
concealment of any which ever existed, Mrs. Pon- 
sonby felt satisfied that, whatever else had passed 
between her and Sir Edgar, the latter had not in 
any degree compromised herself; that L^nie was 
still wholly ignorant of the deceit she had prac- 
tised. 

And such indeed was the fact. Leonie retained 
the suspicions in regard to Mrs. Ponsonby which 
she had intimated in her conversation with Hatty, 
but only, as yet, in a general way ; she did not 
connect them with any specific act. At present, 
indeed, she was too much agitated by the late scene 
to think of Mrs. Ponsonby at all. 

Some trifling conversation passed, in which neither 
of the persons present made any reference to the 
subject which was uppermost in her thoughts. 
Then Leonie, imder some conventional form of 
request from Mrs. Ponsonby, went back to her piano. 
She had seated herself there after dinner as a relief 
to her loneliness and excited feelings, and was as 
glad now to escape to it again as Mrs. Ponsonby 
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was to secure the succeeding half-hour for her own 
parpotses. 

Meanwhile, Sir Edgar's reflections had taken a 
very different torn to what his sister-in-law supposed. 
For a few moments indeed he still thought of her, 
of the cheat she had passed upon him, — ^for he made 
no doubt of her misstatement having been inten- 
tional, — of the possible motives by which she might 
have been actuated. 

But this phase of feeling speedily passed; his 
mind again became exclusively occupied with the 
stiU heavier guilt which lay at his own door. 
' What am I myself^' he exclaimed, ^ that I should 
charge her thus ? False and treacherous as she may 
have been, she was only indirectly the cause of 
what happened ; she did not, of express purpose and 
choice, doom an innocent Kfe as I did. If she knew 
all, even she would fly horror-struck from my doors I 
But she shall know all,' he continued, as the design 
he had already formed recurred to his thoughts ; 
^ she and all the world shall. My crime was secret ; 
its expiation shall be made in the light of day. 
The first business transacted at our justices' meet- 
ing to-morrow shall be that Sir Edgar Brereton 
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charges himself before his brother magistrates as a 
murderer and a villain ; the wilful murderer of his 
own imoffending child 1 The law cannot touch it, 
I know ; but such part of the penalty as can be 
inflicted shall be, the ignominy, the execration, the 
ostracism from the speech and fellowship, from the 
touch and sight, of all living men I Meanwhile, let 
this preliminary act be done. Poor Caroline I poor 
wifel Her life too shipwrecked, if not actually 
taken, by my fierce wrath : her contrition, when she 
knelt, humbUng herself before me, imploring my 
mercy, my forgiveness, spumed away from me as I 
would have spurned a dog ; left to plunge herself yet 
deeper in shame and wretchedness, perhaps, before I 
would stretch out a hand to save herl Let this 
tardy atonement be made to her also. Wholly in- 
effectual, probably ; she may not be living ; I maybe 
unable to find her, even if she is. But let my hand 
be set to it at all events ; this very night, before 
aught else is done 1' 

As Sir Edgar spoke he drew his chair to the table 
and began writing. As he did so, his ear too was 
caught by the mass-music which Leonie was playing, 
and of which, in his previous excitement, he had 
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been unconscious. He now sate and listened in spite 
of himself. As the piece proceeded, the solemn 
Kyrie eleison of the opening rising into the first 
jubilant movements of the ' Gloria,' and then again 
followed, a few pages later, by the pleading * Qui 
toUis peccata mundi,' the man's soul was moved in 
its depths. A flood of memories, school-life, college, 
his love and marriage, his child's birth, swept over 
him ; identifying themselves with this or that 
portion of the music ; reproducing, in vivid con- 
trast with the present, the images of a time 
when he was still as other men, when the page of 
the future might still have been inscribed so differ- 
ently I 

Sir Edgar could not resist them. Leaning his head 
forward on both arms, he wept long and very bitterly. 

Presently, however, he again roused himself. 
*Idle folly 1' he exclaimed; 'what have I to do 
with tears ; have I any right to them, I who have 
steeled myself against all gentleness, all mercy? 
And could they imdo the past, even if I had ? Let 
me to my task!' 

Sir Edgar finished his letter. Not many sen- 
tences, although the strength of the feelings under 
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which he wrote again and again hindered his pen ; 
the words which presented themselves seemed so 
poor, so feeble I Then he rang the bell. He had 
tasted nothing for many hours, and felt worn-out, 
in body as well as mind. 

'Shall I order some dinner, Sir Edgar?' asked the 
butler Norris, who appeared in answer to the sum- 
mons, and was distressed at his master's evident 
exhaustion. ' I did not keep it on table, as you had 
given no orders, but something can be got ready 
almost directly.' 

Sir Edgar shook his had. * I cannot, Norris,' he 
said : * I cannot eat.' 

' Perhaps I had best bring in the decanters. Sir 
Edgar ? ' Norris again asked. But his master again 
refused. He had no heart for wine ; almost, in hia 
agony of feeling, recoiled from the thought of it as 
a profanation. 

' The ladies have ordered coffee in about half-an- 
hour,' Norris then suggested ; ' perhaps . . . ' 

' That will do,' said Sir Edgar, interrupting him ; 
' you can bring it me here. Bring a large cup ; I 

am thirsty.' 

* * * « ^ 
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The moiniiiig of the sev'eiiteenth dawned ; doud- 
lem and bright as its predecessor had been, but 
speedfly oreicast with a dense mist. 

The honsdbu>ld at Ceniaith were stirring at the 
accostomed hoar. Mrs. Ponsonbj was still bnried in 
slmnber. At least, the maid who went to call her 
had minsaal difficolty in ronsing her. 

^ Is that you, Daris?* she asked at last, still in a 
tone of extreme drowsiness. 

^ Yes, Ma'am, if you please ; it is half-past eight ; 
a rery foggy morning. Ma'am.' 

^ Half-past eight ? Beally ?' said Mrs. Ponsonby, 
raising herself in bed : ^ I had no idea that it was 
so late ! How somidly I must have slept all night ! 
I was tired, I suppose ; I have not woke once since I 
got into bed at eleven.' 

^ The weather is tiring. Ma'am,' said Davis, who, 
after the fashion of good servants, felt it incumbent 
on her not only to echo her employer's sentiment 
but to find a corroborative reason for it. 

At this juncture a further knock was heard at 
the door. Mrs. Ponsonby enquired what it was, and 
Davis went out to report accordingly. 

She did not return at once ; not for a minute or 
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two. Some earnest, but very low, almost terrified, 
whispering went on outside the door; too low for 
Mrs. Ponsonby to catch what the words were, 
although she strained every sense to do so. She did 
not hurry the speakers, however. No indeed ; let 
them take their own time ! 

In fact, when Davis re-appeared, somnolence had 
again supervened, and Mrs. Ponsonby's eyes were 
fast sealed under its influence. 

*Mrs. Ponsonby! Ma'am!' exclaimed Davis, in 
great agitation, ' I beg your pardon, but please can 
you get up directly. There's something so terrible 
have happened.' 

'Happened! terrible!' echoed Mrs. Ponsonby, 
rousing herself at once, and sitting upright. ' What 
do you mean ! what is the matter?' 

'Oh! Ma'am, poor Sir Edgar!' said the woman, 
sobbing in her grief and terror : ' he's dead. Ma'am, 
quite dead. That's Susan outside ; and she found 
him so a quarter of an hour ago, in the library, 
when she went to open the shutters. They haven't 
liked to tell you before.' 

* Dead ! ' ejaculated Mrs. Ponsonby, wringing her 
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hands with a frantic gesture : ' give me the dressing- 
gown, Davis ; let me go to him instantly !' 

< K you please, Ma'am,' said Davis, hesitating, 
^I . . . I think if you would wait a short 
time it would be better. Susan says it was 
• • • was something you didn't ought to see, 
special with that bad pain coming on you as it 
does, Ma'am ; it might bring it on again. It were 
poison, I am afeard. Ma'am,' added Davis, coming 
up close to Mrs. Ponsonby, and speaking very low. 

' Poison ! ' Mrs. Ponsonby again repeated. 

* Yes, Ma'am,' said Davis, ' something he have 
taken with the coflFee the butler brought him latt 
night. He had a packet of it in his dressing-room, 
Susan says, up on one of the shelves : they've often 
a seed it there. And now, when they looked, there 
were ever so much of it found strewed about there, 
and more in the library, between the door and the 
table. He must have gone upstairs and fetched it, 
they think.' 

' Davis, I must go at once : this is terrible 1' again 
exclaimed Mrs. Ponsonby; although, even while 
thus insisting, she contrived to occupy as much time 
as possible in the preliminary arrangements. 
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She was in no hurry, unquestionably, to face that 
spectacle 1 To face again what she had already, for 
the purpose of securing her own safety, had to en- 
counter once within the twelve hours 1 Even when 
the dressing-gown was properly adjusted, she inter- 
posed some further questions. They ^ere part of a 
fore-arranged plan; carried out with a firmness 
strangely in contrast with the terror which sat at 
the woman's heart ! 

'Davis!' she cried vehemently, 'this is frightful; 
inconceivable. Why should my poor brother-in-law 
have done what you say? What motive could 
he have had?' 

'Indeed, Ma'am, and I can't say,' answered the 
attendant ; ' but you know. Ma'am, he do seem to 
have been very much troubled in his mind lately 
about something. And Norris were saying in the 
servants' hall last night. Ma'am, if you please, that 
poor Sir Edgar looked quite ghastly-like when he 
went in to him. Perhaps, Ma'am,' added Davis, ' if 
you was to look, there might be some paper ; some- 
thing he have wrote. They do that, I have heard, 
ofttimes when they are in that way, just to shew 
why it all was, like ; there were a nephew of Mr. 
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Sinclair's, that was my last place you know, Ma'am, 
as did it.' 

* I will go and see at once,' replied Mrs. Ponsonby. 
And this time she really did go downstairs. 

The servants still withheld her for some time, 
mitil the body was removed elsewhere. Then«6he 
entered the library, Norris, and indeed the greater 
part of the domestics, accompanying her: their 
anxiety for news was irresistible, and Mrs. Ponsonby, 
whose plans were compatible with having as many 
witnesses as possible, made no objection. Leonie 
was also there ; she had heard what had happened 
only a few minutes before. 

' Davis thinks we might find something,' said 
Mrs. Ponsonby to the latter ; ' some writing which 
might explain this dreadful, dreadful occurrence 1 
I have not the heart to search myself ; will you do 
so?' 

Leonie darted at the speaker a look of keen in- 
quiry ; her old suspicions as to Mrs. Ponsonby revived 
now with still greater force than ever. Could she 
be in any way concerned in this new calamity ? 

The surmise however was dispelled almost as soon 
as it had arisen. 
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The search which L^onie made in compliance with 
Mrs. Ponsonby's request speedily disclosed the letter 
which Sir Edgar had written overnight, before ring- 
ing for Norris. It was addressed ' Lady Brereton ; ' 
the lower part of the envelope left blank, doubtless 
to be filled in, in the event of the deceased baronet 
ascertaining his wife's place of residence. The letter 
itself ran as follows : 

' Caroline. 

'You will probably not recognise my hand- 
writing ; if you do, you will only know it as that of 
the man who has wronged and injured you. But you 
must know something further about him now. Know 
him, not only as the remorseless husband who in your 
bitter anguish drove you from him, but as one 
whose very name men will now chase from their 
memories ; as a murderer ; the deliberate murderer 
of his own child ! If you have ever prayed for his 
pimishment, your prayer has been heard ; if you have 
ever thirsted for revenge, take it now ! Listen. 

' You left a child with him, a mere babe then ; 
Alice : more than twenty years ago that, now. The 
babe grew up, his only daughter, his only child. In 
his pride and pitilessness, all her growing up, he shut 
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his heart against her ; in his pride and pitilessness 
he has now — killed her. The circumstances of her 
death, as far as they are known to others, you will 
hear from them. She was drowned ; she attempted 
to cross the bridge between this house and the 
village at a time when it was unsafe, and was 
lost in the attempt. But there was something else 
which others do not know ; her father's share in 
the matter. He was deeply incensed against her at 
the time ; deeply, and, as he then thought, justly. 
He believed her to have acted with deliberate per- 
fidy towards one of her own sex, played her false 
in a love affair ; no need to go into that. He was 
utterly mistaken, but he believed this, and thought 
he had reason to do so ; perhaps most men would 
have done the same. 

'But he did what, in the world's history, none per- 
haps have ever done, so foully, so remorselessly. He 
chased away from him this only child of his, blame- 
less as she was, in thought as in act, of the guilt he 
imputed to her ; drove her forth, as he had done 
yourself, unheard, unquestioned : saw her quit the 
house ; — saw her follow the path to that bridge I 
Saw this, and let her go there, knowing that it was 
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to death. Dooming her to it ; making himself, in 
his hardness, his pride, his short-sightedness, her 
judge at once and her executioner I 

' And now I have done. I ask you for no forgive- 
ness, either for my treatment of yourself, or for this 
last crowning act of evil ; I deserve none. I hope 
for none. I hope for nothing ; nothing but death : 
that will not be long in coming. 

* Edgar Brerbton.' 

Profound as was the agitation caused in the minds 
of all present by the perusal of this letter, it had a 
tranquillising effect in one respect ; it precluded any 
doubt, had such been capable of being entertained, ad 
to the writer having perished by his own act. Even 
Leonie could not resist the conclusion thus forced 
upon her. The suspicion which had been awakened 
in her mind on the first discovery of what had hap- 
pened still rested there as a feeling which she could 
not wholly shake off; but she was compelled to own 
to herself that it was. merely a feeling; that it had 
no solid ground of reason to justify it. 

The one person who knew to the contrary foxmd 
the result even more satisfactory. 

VOL. III. N 
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In her previous visit to the library that night 
Mrs. Ponsonby had found the letter in the place 
from which Leonie afterwards took it; just outside 
Sir Edgar's desk. It was unsealed, and with 
trembling hands she opened it and scrutinised the 
contents. 

Even in the intense personal agitation of the 
moment, some feeling of added horror crossed Mrs. 
Ponsonby's mind on learning, as she now did for the 
first time, that Sir Edgar had actually seen Alice on 
her way to the spot where the catastrophe had oc- 
curred ! But this was soon dissipated ; and with very 
sufficient reason. The document supplied two of Mrs. 
Ponsonby's most pressing exigencies. It assured her 
of the immunity from the external consequences of 
the act which, as we have seen, in fact did result from 
the discovery of the letter on the following morning. 
And it enabled her, in some fashion, to justify the 
act to herself! 

Not quite immediate indeed, this further result. 
The matter was hard of digestion, of deglutition 
even ; some bone-crushing and working into shape 
before it would go down. But it did go down at 
last ; really quite easily. Why not ? 
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Properly viewed, Mrs. Pensonby's agency in the 
matter had been simply ' ministerial.' She had not 
the term at command, but she felt what it expressed ; 
she had been a mere instrument in the hands of an 
over-ruling power. Here was the criminal, one whom 
by his own confession human law could not touch, 
delivered over into her hands : the implement pro- 
vided, the occasion fitted in and mortised to a hair's 
breadth, the blow struck, the call for justice satis- 
fied I Was she to blame ? 

True, she had done it in self-defence, but what did 
that signify ? Venial, even that ; while in the very 
doing, all management, all direction had been taken 
from her ; she had become the passive agent in the 
execution of an overmastering law of retribution I 

Some days later, was it, that Mrs. Ponsonby be- 
gan to feel this comforting assurance ? Or, some 
hours? 

Quite soon enough, at all events. The shock came 
and went, and then the consolation took its place ; 
and Mrs. Ponsonby, now that the imminence of her 
fear was removed, found, herself capable of enjoy- 
ing life much as usual I 

A few weeks after the late occurrence at Ceniarth 

N 2 
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she went abroad, Leonie accompanying her. The 
latter was now homeless; and notwithstanding the 
dislike which she felt to Mrs. Ponsonby, as well as 
the mistrust of which she still at times found it im- 
possible wholly to divest herself, her want of any 
other protection, as well as the gloomy associations 
connected with Ceniarth, induced her to fall in with 
this arrangement. 

L^onie's acceptance of his mother's escort was also 
pressed upon her by Stephen, who had now, it should 
be added, in some sort a legal control over Leonie. It 
was found that the will hastily executed by Sir Edgar 
in her favour two years before, although complete in 
other respects, had been, through an oversight, left 
deficient in one point ; if had appointed no exe- 
cutor. Under these circumstances, ' administration 
with the will annexed,' as the legal phrase runs, had 
been granted to Stephen Ponsonby as next of kin 
to the deceased; and Leonie, during the period 
which had still to elapse before she would attain 
twenty-one, was nominally under his control. That 
she should continue to reside under Mrs. Ponsonby's 
tutelage was accordingly natural, and, as it would 
have appeared, suitable in every respect ; and when 
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the latter started on her trip to the Continent, 
Leonie, almost as a matter of course, went with 
her. 

Mrs. Ponsonby meanwhile, as we have said, found 
herself capable of enjoying such satisfactions as 
her foreign sojourn offered, and to which L^onie's 
income largely contributed, with no great abatement 
of their zest in consequence of the past. 

Quite capable, that is, in the first instance. Dis- 
turbing causes did by-and-bye supervene, the nature 
and results of which shall be stated in a future 
chapter. For the present, we must return to some 
of the other personages of our story, taking up its 
thread at a date about nine months after Sir Edgar's 
death. 
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CHAPTEE SI. 

A BEHEABSAL of the Amniergau Passion play is jus 
over. Behearsak are all to wMch it is destined tbi 
year ; tlie Franco-Creimaa war has broken out^ an< 
the actors are Bummoited nest week to their militar 
duties, relegating the full performance to a late 
period. 

The rehearsal however has occupied the same time 
and been as complete in all particulars, as the pla; 
itself would have been. It has la8t€d nine hours, fron 
eight in the morning to five in the afternoon. Th 
benches in the vast enclosure, with the sky for a roo 
and the blue mountains for a background, crowde< 
throughout by the peasantry of the district. Th 
rustic auditory thus collected, intent upon a r€ 
presentation artistic at once and reverent, and i 
which the unpaid and unlettered actors seem, i 
their marvellous realisation of the past, to hav 
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made themselves as familiar with the Jewish San- 
hedrim as they are with the vine-slopes of their 
own Bavarian highlands. 

A local audience ; and almost exclusively so ; the 
war has prevented many strangers being present as 
spectators. There are two or three English however. 
Amongst the latter one whom we have lost sight of 
for some time ; Reginald Mansel. 

The months which have elapsed in the interval 
have abated, as they always must do, happily, some- 
thing of the extremity of Eeginald's grief. But it 
is still very bitter. All the more so, because in 
his horror at the disclosure made to him by Lady 
Brereton, he shrinks from the most distant repro- 
duction, even in thought, of the face and form which, 
under other circumstances, and however separated 
from her, would have been present to cheer his 
solitude. 

True, even these do recur to him. In sleep, in 
dreams, L^onie's image revisits him ; it haunts 
every thoroughfare ; peers from the recesses of 
every woodland, looks at him in the sunshine and in 
the night-watch of stars. But he thrusts it from 
him whenever and wherever he can do so, sternly ; 
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without compromise ; like a haunting fiend ; — ^how 
should he not ? 

Eeginald's best auxiliary in these months of 
wretchedness has been the necessity of working ; 
working for his mother's support in England. 
He has no difficulty in providing the means of 
this now ; work means money ; the one or two 
pieces which he has thrown ofif during his resi- 
dence abroad have added as well to his reputa- 
tion as to its tangible results. Still, the result has 
had to be produced ; and the imperative need of this 
has stood him in good stead, diverting his mind from 
topics on which it would otherwise have dwelt with 
perilous exclusiveness. 

The Ammergau play has come as an episode in 
this work ; part of a summer holiday. The previous 
months, since Eeginald's quitting England, have 
been spent by him at Dresden. This July, he has 
gone south, rambling with no very settled purpose, 
although with the intention eventually of witnessing 
the play. 

He is not staying at Ammergau, however, but in 
a secluded little village near it ; Garmisch. On his 
return there after the performance, two other of the 
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English spectators have shared a car with him as far 
as Partenkirch. From the latter, Grarmisch is an 
easy walk, and Eeginald is now pursuing it. 

The fern-bordered path, shut in by walls of clifif 
with the stream brawling alongside of it, proved 
exquisite after the heat of the day. Eeginald has fol- 
lowed it at his leisure ; pausing to admire the detail 
around him, and now and then catching glimpses, 
between the firs, of the Zug Spitze or conical Wach- 
senstein, dazzling at first in their snowy whiteness, 
and then, as the sun dips, bathed in a flood of rosy 
Ught. 

The sun has dipped altogether before Reginald 
enters Garmisch. 

The dun-coloured cows are already there on their 
way home from the pastures, their bells tinkling 
from end to end of the village ; here and there, one 
of the herd, as she reaches the gate of her own byre, 
drops out of the procession unrebuked, and stands 
lowing for admittance. 

And at the door of the old-fashioned inn is Agnes, 
the active, blue-eyed kellnerinn, on the look-out for 
him, for he is at least an hour behind his time ; the 
Fraulein Theresa, the daughter of the hostess, has 
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just joined her, and in the intervals of watching the 
two are conversing eagerly. 

Plenty of topics between them : plenty, if to- 
morrow did not supersede all others. To-morrow is 
a high day in Grarmisch. It is Corpus Christi, in 
any event, and there will be the procession with the 
Virgin, and the dressing the graves in the church- 
yard. But, besides this, to-morrow the new bell is 
to be lifted to its place ; it arrived from Innspruck a 
week ago, but the ceremony has been deferred in 
honour of the festival. And of course, under these 
circumstances, the special aspect under which to- 
morrow is discussed is that of the weather. Beautiful 
as the evening is, it is not without some evil au- 
guries ; and both girls have been looking anxiously 
at a bank of clouds projected from the horizon on 
one side of the Wachsenstein cone, which it seems 
endeavoiuing to emulate in shape and colour. As 
Agnes has just observed, ' The Mother of God must 
not get wet.' 

For the present, however, their anxieties are sus- 
pended by the appearance of Eeginald. Agnes is 
the first to see him, and points him out to her 
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companion : then they both stand looking at him as 
he traverses the pitched street of the village. 

' He is handsome,' said Agnes. 

The Franlein made no reply, but continued look- 
ing at Eeginald with fixed attention. 

'Not handsome like Fritz or Stein, of course," 
said Agnes, qualifying an assertion to which her 
companion seemed hardly disposed to assent ; ' These 
English have not the open countenances or the limbs 
of our yoimg men. But he is passably good- 
looking.' 

' He is very handsome,' said the Fraulein ; ' I was 
not thinking of that. I was trying to recall who he 
is so like.' 

' Nobody in these parts ?' asked Agnes. 

' No ; some one English ; as you say, child, they 
have little likeness to ourselves. But some one, too, 
whom I have seen not very long since.' 

' Where ?' asked Agnes. 

* That is what I cannot remember,' answered her 
companion. 

* Some man, I suppose ?' Agnes asked again. 
The Fraulein mused. ' Yes, I sup . . . No, 

no,' she added, suddenly interrupting herself as the 
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recollection dawned upon her ; ' of course not. It 
is that poor young English lady.' 

' What lady ?' 

' The one who was governess in the family of the 
Baroness Beichardt, and whom she was obliged to 
leave behind last month firom her being so ill. But 
I am forgetting ; you did not see her, Agnes.' 

' She was never here,' said Agnes ; ' where did you 
see her ?' 

' At Partenkirch ; they stayed at the '' Three 
Kings " there, which you know is kept by my 
mother's sister. The baroness was very kind to the 
poor thing, and when she was obliged to go south 
herself, she left my aunt money for her.' 

' May the Virgin reward her,' said Agnes. ' But is 
the poor young lady still with your aunt ?' 

' She will not be with her much longer,' answered 
the Fraulein. ' I heard a few days since that she 
appeared to be sinking ; she was very ill when I saw 
her. And she is quite desolate there ; neither 
friends nor relations with her.' 

'But this gentleman is so like her, you say?' 
asked Agnes. 

'Strangely like,' said the Fraulein; 'almost her 
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copy in face, and the same mournful, dark look 
about them both ; only then, of course, she was so 
ill besides.' 

' Perhaps he is some relative,' said Agnes ; * I will 
find out. What is her name ?' 

* That I cannot recollect either now,' said Theresa ; 
' a curious name ; I should know it again if I heard 
it. But here he is coming in,' she added. 

' Yes,' said Agnes, darting indoors, ' and to think 
that I have forgotten his egg ! He always has one 
in the evening with tea, and he likes them so very, 
very hard 1 ' 

So Agnes busied herself with her preparations 
accordingly. 

Not with entire success, it may be added ; reason- 
able or unreasonable, Eeginald's tastes were not to 
be gratified. When the tea-board was laid, ex- 
quisitely appetising in all other respects, the egg 
which appeared proved, on opening it, to be per- 
fectly liquid. 

' Well, the marvel that it is I ' said Agnes, gazing 
at the spectacle incredulously ; * so careful as I was 
to say my three Pater Nosters while it was boiling I 
But I shall bring one other almost directly.' 
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'No, never mind,' said Eeginald: 'I am not 
hungry. I got some dinner at Partenkirch.' 

Partenkirch ! That was where the sick English 
lady was, the one who so resembled their guest in 
face ! 

Agnes's curiosity as well as her kindly feeling had 

been aroused by her conversation with the Fraulein; 
she had forgotten the matter in the bustle of pre- 
paring Eeginald's meal, but the name of the little 
market-town now recalled it to her. ' Even if they 
are not related,' she thought to herself, ' he doubt- 
less knows her ; they are both English. And he is 
rich, he can get her luxuries ; perhaps too, as he is 
so grave, he is one of their priests. They are not 
the true Church, but, holy Virgin, it is not my 
afifair.' 

So Agnes communicated the substance of what 
she had learnt from the Fraulein. 

Eeginald's sympathy was strongly excited. ' He 
would go without fail to the "Three Kings" to- 
morrow and enquire for the young lady,' he said. 
' There could be nothing intrusive in his doing so 
under the circumstances ; and perhaps, in her lonely 
condition, the presence of a countryman of her own 
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might be some comfort. Agnes did not know her 
name?' 

No, the Fraulein had not known either. She would 
ask again, though, to-morrow ; Theresa might have 
recollected it by that time. 

The next morning, which dawned most aus- 
piciously for the fete, bright, calm, and cloudless, 
not only made Agnes oblivious of her proposed 
enquiry, but brought with it such complications of 
household duties as carried her for several hours out 
of Eeginald's sight and hearing. He was anxious, 
however, to pay his visit at Partenkirch, and con- 
trived for a moment to get audience of the Fraulein. 

The latter however still shook her head in reply 
to his question ; the name had not come back to 
her. She made one or two ineflfectual attempts, 
and then abandoned the task in despair. 

' But what name did they ask for ?' interposed a 
rosy-cheeked damsel who was seated in what in 
England would be called the bar ; regaling herself, 
we are compelled to add, on some vigorous slices of 
uncooked ham, qualified by a glass tankard of beer 
which it would be an aflfront to measure by pints. 
^ It was of Partenkirch they spoke,' she continued, 
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still addressing Eeginald, to whom the previous 
question had been directed; 'I am myself from 
Partenkirch. Whom do they seek there ? ' 

* A young English lady,' said Eeginald, who was 
sufficiently master of German for the occasion ; ' the 
one who is so ill at the " Three Kings." Do you 
know her name ?' 

' That wis I well, but can not well speak,' replied 
his interlocutor. * But so a pencil I had, so could I 
it write,' she continued, observing the disappoint- 
ment which Eeginald's face expressed. 

A pencil was procured, and the speaker commenced 
her task. 

A somewhat difficult one, apparently ; the consecu- 
tion of the letters puzzled her. She began quite 
easily at first ; — ' Be ; — great Be,' she added by 
way of explanation: *but, what follows thereby; 
how full of pitfalls is this English I ' Ahr ? So ; 
yes surely. Then er ; then ahr again, then er 
again, then a te ; and an och, and an n : Be, 
ahr, er, ahr, er, te, och, n. But, Theresa, what 
makes amiss ? Have I oflfended ?' 

Eeginald's face and manner were certainly enough 
to justify this exclamation. He turned deadly 
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pale, almost staggering in his astonishment and 
dismay. 

Thcd name, of all others ! The name which had 
been so present to his thoughts for so many months, 
night and day I The name which, alas I alas I so 
fatally in the events which had happened, he bore 
himself, or was entitled to bear ; must bear, should 
his disguise ever be rent from him ; — Brereton 1 

And was L^onie there, at Partenkirch ; only those 
few miles from him ; friendless, succourless, dying ? 
Must he not go to her, at all hazards ? 

Oh I yes. If that hand was stamped upon it, let 
him go, in G-od's name : death would rectify all that 
had so strangely gone amiss. Might tiie death only, 
only have been his own 1 

A moment's reflection, too, suggested a far better 
reason for not declining to pay his intended visit. 
In the first moment of surprise he had assumed 
that this was L6onie : but what necessity was there 
to assume this? Not a very common name, 
Brereton ; but certainly, not one confined to a 
single family ; many others, besides Leonie, who 
might bear it I Let him start on his mission forth- 
with I 

VOL. III. 
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Apologising to his infonnant for the abruptness 
with which he had received her communication, 
Reginald took his way to the market-town, where he 
had no difficulty in finding the ' Three Kings.' 

Not the leading hostelry of the place ; that had 
happened to be full when the baroness arrived; 
but clean and attractive. Eeginald explained the 
object of his visit, and, as an inmate of the allied 
establishment at Garmisch, was at once received on a 
footing of confidence. 

* The young lady was rather better,' the hostess 
said in answer to his questions ; ' the warm weather 
had been of service to her. There was no hope ; 
so certainly none, that the doctors said it would be 
cruelty for her even to undergo the fatigue of 
moving elsewhere in the hope of obtaining any 
cure. But for the present she was a little stronger, 
able to sit up for two or three hours every day. 
They had given her up their own sitting-room 
whenever she was well enough to use it : she was 
there at present. Should they announce him ?' 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

A SMALL but pleasant apartment, opening with 
French windows on the garden of the inn, from 
which the light summer air wafted in the fragrance 
of rose and clematis. 

Seated on a couch near one of the windows, her 
eye resting on the distant moimtain view which it 
afforded, a slight, sorely wasted, attenuated figure ; 
still young, still beautiful. Even more beautiful^ 
perhaps, in the present transparent delicacy of the 
features than it might have appeared in health and 
strength. Eeginald's eye took in all this. Took in 
this, and another fact : — the person he looked upon 
was an entire stranger. 

A stranger? 

Yes. Even had sight been wanting, the voice 
would have told him that, as it replied to the 
apology which he hastily framed for his intrusion. 

02 
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As fax as the evidence of the senses went, a total, 
absolute stranger ! ^ 

And yet, in the very recognition of the fact, there 
was a still more powerful voice at his heart which 
warned him that, for some reason which he could 
neither state nor justify, they were not wholly strange 
to each other ; that there was something in conmion 
between them. Something, even over and above 
the singular likeness which would have forced itself 
upon the notice of any third person who had been 
present, and which, even in the first embarrassment 
of their meeting, did not escape the consciousness 
of either of the persons who shared it. 

How should it do so, when the brother and sister 
sat thus together, side by side, for the first time? 
Sat thus, speedily to be parted, when the fast-waning 
life of one had reached the term which was now 
80 palpably allotted it. Sat thus, suspecting naught 
of that strange relationship ; and yet, in the myste- 
rious sympathies of nature, drawn together by an 
impulse which neither could resist ? 

The brother and sister ; — the brother and the real 
sister ; Alice Brereton. 

Yes : so it was. 
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The doom which Sir Edgar bad pronounced 
against Alice, and for which he had himself paid so 
heavy a penalty, had only been partially fulfilled. 
He had doomed her to death ; had yielded her to it, 
remorselessly, unflinchingly. But the execution of 
the sentence had been delayed ; delayed these weeks 
and months, running thus into years. On the point 
of execution now, or at no great distance of time, 
quite irretrievably ; but delayed until now I 

Alice had not perished, as was supposed, in the 
catastrophe at Ceniarth. 

Broken-hearted, and little heeding where she 
went, she had obeyed her father's orders, taking the 
direct foot-path by the bridge. She was aware, in 
a general way, that the latter was imsafe, but had 
no knowledge of the state in which it had been 
reported to be on the day in question; indeed, 
her pre-occupation and agitated feeling would 
have banished the matter from her mind in any 
event. 

As she approached the bridge however, she 
paused, in spite of herself. It was obviously inse- 
cure ; the stream beneath, too, nmning with great 
violence, and much raised in level. Its level, in 
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fact, risen almost to that of the wooden planking in 
the centre ; in one portion, actually flowing over the 
latter 1 

Alice was most unwilling, however, to give up 
the attempt. The road, which led by a considerable 
detour to the village, could only be gained by 
returning to the house ; and after the peremptory 
pommands she had received from Sir Edgar, Alice's 
natural pride, no less than her feeling of obedience, 
shrunk from contradicting them. She accordingly 
made the venture. 

A few short steps across ; but attended with diffi- 
culty and delay. The bridge was swaying in the 
most ominous manner, and even the brief pause she 
bad made had increased the depth of water on the 
planking ; practically, its surface was now under 
water. 

Alice again hesitated ; reluctant as she was to go 
back, there was apparently no other course. She 
accordingly turned with that object. But it was too 
late. 

A boom, like that of an avalanche-slide ; distant^ 
and then, almost in the same moment, close upon 
her. Simultaneously with this, as it appeared, 
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leaving her barely time, with a cry of terror, to 
grasp the wooden hand-rail of the bridge, a rushing^ 
surging mass ; something which struck away herself 
and her frail support as if they had been thistle- 
down, whirling them hopelessly before it. Then, 
darkness ; unconsciousness ; oblivion of all sight and 
•air sound I 

Hopeless destruction — as it would have seemed. 
And yet, in reality, the vehemence of the agent to 
which the structure had at last succumbed was the 
means of securing Alice's safety. 

The flood quickly spent its violence in the lower 
^nd more open portion of the valley, while it re- 
tained force enough to carry the massive framework, 
to which Alice, although wholly insensible, clung 
with a convulsive grip, across the sand-bar at the 
mouth of the stream. And here rescue was at hand. 
The thunder-shower of the afternoon had been 
succeeded by a clear, still evening ; and the cap- 
tain of a Prussian trader on its return from Bristol, 
who was then ofiF the Grower coast and at no great 
distance from the land, was attracted by the 
appearance of some white object floating in the 
direction of the vessel. His curiosity was ex- 
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cited ; and as they were making but leisurely pro- 
gress, he directed a boat to be lowered and pulled 
towards it. 

Great was his surprise, as well as that of the 
crew who accompanied him, when they discovered 
what this was. They at once however extricated 
Alice from her perilous position and rowed her to 
the ship ; which she reached in fact, owing to the 
rapidity with which she had been carried down by 
the stream, at no great interval of time after the 
fall of the bridge. 

Comparatively short, however, as this period had 
been, Alice's submersion proved all but fatal to her, 
and it was long before animation could be restored. 
This being the case, and a breeze having now sprung 
up, the captain decided on continuing his course ; 
it would be easy, should his involuntary passenger 
wish it, to transfer her to some homeward-bound 
vessel on the following day. A bed was accordingly 
arranged for Alice in the cabin of two women who 
happened to be on board, and by their care, and the 
remedies which they persevered in applying, she at 
length regained consciousness. 
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Regained this. But only to bear henceforth a 
doomed life. Something told her this, even in the 
first moments of restoration ; something which, in 
the bitterness which that life must henceforth be, 
Alice hailed as her best friend. She saw the captain 
on the following morning, and thanked him warmly 
for her deliverance. To his offer of sending her back 
she replied in the negative; entering into little 
detail, but telling him that she was homeless and 
friendless, and had in fact been on her way, probably 
to quit the country, when the accident took place. 

Alice was accordingly landed at the Prussian 
port to which the ship was bound, and at once put 
into execution a plan, which she had formed during 
the voyage, of engaging herself as governess in some 
G-erman family. She had money with her for cur- 
rent expenses, and after a month or two succeeded 
in procuring a situation with the baroness of whom 
Theresa had spoken. 

Meanwhile, the seeds of the malady had already 
begun to develop themselves. It did not make 
much head at first. Alice was still able to continue 
her duties in the school-room, where she had at- 
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tached her pupils to her, as well as every one else 
in the house, with feelings of genuine affection. 

In the second year, however, of this governess life, 
her strength hopelessly gave way. She was com- 
pelled to give up actual teaching, but at the request 
of her employer still continued to reside in the house 
as a companion, whenever her rapidly-declining 
power admitted it, to her children as well as to 
herself. 

Unfortimately, some couple of months before the 
date which our narrative has now reached, the 
baroness and her family were summoned to Naples, 
where the husband of the former held a diplomatic 
appointment. They took the route through Bavaria, 
Alice still accompanying them ; it was hoped by her 
kind-hearted friends that the change of scene, fol- 
lowed by a residence in the milder climate of the 
south, might alleviate if it could not remove her 
illness. At Partenkirch however Alice became so 
seriously indisposed as to be incapable of continuing 
her journey, and the baroness, with extreme re- 
luctance, was compelled to proceed without her. 

It is time however to return to the interview 
which this recapitulation has interrupted. 
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• Nothing indeed of special moment passed on this 
occasion. . Reginald frankly explained the object of * 
his visit, and was as frankly met by Alice. She 
felt better to-day, she said, and had greatly enjoyed 
coming down to the room which the kindness of her 
hostess allowed her to occupy. She too had heard 
of the Garmisch /(^^e, and expressed her regret that 
her visitor's kindness had prevented his visiting it. 
Then they talked of the Ammergau play ; and Regi^ 
. nald, animated by his subject as well as by the deep 
enthusiasm, so kindred to his own, with which Alice 
listened to his accoimt of it, sketched for her actors 
and audience ; the Pilate, the Judas, the weeping 
maidens, the Divine Sufferer I 

Then, suddenly recollecting how long he had been 
sitting there, and how little fitted Alice was to 
endure any fatigue, Eeginald approached the special 
object of his visit. Was there . . . could he 
in any pecuniary way help to lighten her illness ? 
Something might be procured from Munich, even 
England, perhaps? some better medical assistance 
called in ? 

No ; Alice had everything which skill or money 
could supply: the fund generously left by the baroness 
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was still far from exhausted. But she thaiiOked her 
visitor equally for his kind thought of her. 

' You will come again?' she asked, as she smilingly 
held out her hand to him when he at length took 
leave ; some feeling which she could not resist com- 
pelled her to ask this. 

' May I come ? ' asked Eeginald in reply, fervently 
pressing the thin, fair hand in his own; 'it will 
make me so happy ; may I come every day ? ' 

'That would be a heavy tax even upon your 
kindness, Mr. Mansel ; I must not be so selfish as 
to exact anything of the kind,' said Alice. But 
she had not the heart to tell him not to come, 
selfish as it was. 

Still less could Eeginald keep away from that 
invalid's room at the Three Kings ; an irresistible 
force seemed to draw him there. He still retained his 
old quarters at Grarmisch ; but day after day found 
him on the road to Partenkirch, at the earliest hour 
at which it was possible that Alice might have come 
down-stairs. 

Among the simple-minded inhabitants of the place, 
these visits excited no comment. The general belief 
was that Eeginald had discovered in the person for 
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whom he exhibited so much interest not only a coun- 
trywoman but a relative ; and this was aided by the 
remarkable likeness between them, which became 
more evident every time their faces were compared, 
as well as by the emotion he had shewn on first 
hearing Alice's name mentioned. But, besides this, 
the steadily-increasing illness of the latter, would, 
in any event, have obviated cavil. It was apparent 
that the end, although delayed for the time being, 
was not in reality fax distant ; and the compassionate 
villagers were only too pleased, imder these circum- 
stances, that she should meet with the sympathy and 
interest of some one from her own people. 

And so these strange meetings went on. Heart 
meeting heart ; tracing out resemblances, identify- 
ing interests, in a daily interchange of thought and 
feeling which had such elements of love in it, and 
yet was fenced off by such an impassable barrier, un- 
known and yet instinctively recognised by both, from 
that which constitutes love-making ! 

Hand in hand, as it were, they advanced towards 
the portals of one great mystery ; stood together in 
the vestibule and outer chamber of death. Behind 
them, shrouding the past under a veil almost as 
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mysterious, lay the untold, unsuspected secret of their 
own lives 1 

A secret still. Intimate as was their present com- 
panionship, it excluded, by a tacit kind of mutual' 
understanding, and almost as the condition of its 
subsistence, all elements of personal reference. If 
Alice naturally shrunk from these, Eeginald did so 
still more. The subject personal to himself, to the 
exclusion of all others, was one on which his 
tongue must be for ever sealed ; a stranger to thought' 
as to speech. While, on the other hand, the fear of 
wounding others habitual to a sensitive mind de- 
terred him from even the suspicion of prying into 
the history of the person with whom he was thrown 
into such close intercourse. 

One strong impulse indeed he often felt. That 
name which she bore 1 The name which had startled 
him so much when he first heard it spelt out at 
Garmisoh ; her name of Brereton ; he felt a longing 
thirst to ask her something about that 1 But he 
could not bring himself to do so, could not force his 
lips to it. The subject was too terrible. 

No. A secret to each other they had still remained.. 
But they were not to remain such much longer. 
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CHAPTER XIJL 

Three weeks have passed, bringing the date to Sep- 
tember ; nearly the middle of the month, but still 
warm and genial as in summer. 

Alice still came down to the little sitting-room, 
although for a shorter time each day now than for- 
merly. Her strength was slowly waning; and although 
its declension could hardly be traced from one period 
of twenty-four hours to another, yet, taking the week 
together, there was always some perceptible diminu- 
tion of force ; something which had been done the 
week before, but had now to be left unattempted. 

It was a lovely forenoon. The harvest had begun 
even in those upland valleys ; and as Reginald ap- 
proached Partenkirch, emerging from the defile of 
the stream into the cultivated ground which adjoined 
the humble town, the fields were a picture of mirth 
and activity. 

In the mind of the spectator however who now 
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looked upon them, they offered a painful contrast 
to the thoughts with which he was himself occupied. 
This unknown life, which had become so strangely 
interwoven in sympathy with his own, not displacing, 
but seeming as it were to stand as the representative, 
the blameless, permitted representative, of that other 
one which he must never again associate with his 
without hideous sin; this other 'Miss Brereton :* 
how was she too now passing from him ! 

Disguise it £rom himself as he would, Reginald 
could not wholly shut his eyes to the change that 
was going on in his new companion. Every day, as he 
quitted the Three Kings, he apprehended that the 
next might bring some interruption of the inter- 
course which had such a powerful fascination for 
him ; that he might find she was too weak to occupy 
her sitting-room ; possibly even that some darker and 
more fatal form of the disorder than had yet shown 
itself had supervened. 

On this day, it was with a feeling of excitement 
for which he could assign no sufficient cause that he 
presented himself at the door of the hostelry ; he 
trembled to think what answer his enquiry for their 
guest might receive. 
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For a moment too his apprehensions seemed con- 
firmed. ' Die Englische,' as Alice was usually called 
at the Three Kings, had not come downstairs yet. 

What did this mean ? usually she was in the sit- 
ting-room by this hour, waiting to receive him. Was 
she unwell ? 

No, the blow had not been struck, as yet. 

Not quite so strong this morning, the kellnerinn 
reported on inquiry, but quite well otherwise ; if he 
would kindly wait a few minutes, the young lady 
would join him. 

Reginald seated himself in the room accordingly. 
On the table there lay a sketch-book ; Alice had been 
making some slight drawing of the view from the 
window, — a mere pencil sketch only; she did not 
attempt colours like Leonie ; —and this she had 
shown him at one of their previous meetings. He 
took up the book now to pass the time, and looked 
through it. 

A few sketches made during their journey through 
Bavaria ; these were all, excepting the recently-com- 
menced Partenkirch view. 

All ; in the portion of the book which Beginald 
at first opened; not occupying many pages. He 

VOL. UI. F 
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turned over the blank leaves which succeeded, hoping 
to find more. But unsuccessfully. Nothing ap- 
peared. 

Nothing, until the last page. There, there was a 
sketch ; executed with far more care than those at 
the other end. Drawn in the reverse direction of 
the page ; Eeginald had to turn the book in order 
to examine it. 

A sketch which rather puzzled him. The book had 
been purchased in Munich — the bookseller's label on 
the outside showed him this; — doubtless, on the 
owner's recent journey southward. All the drawings 
at the other end of it were palpably in correspon- 
dence with this ; towns, chateaux, mountain scenery. 

But what he was now looking at was something 
wholly different ; something which by no possibility 
could present itself for delineation in Bavaria. 

A sea-beach. None which Eeginald had ever ini 
fact seen, although with no actual speciality about it ; 
probably, in its details, like a score of others. Sand 
and shingle ; the waves rippling in. In the back- 
ground a few straggling cottages, the blocks of stone 
by which their roofs were secured against the wind 
forming a prominent feature in the drawing. On. 
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the beach two children seated, a boy and a girl. , Om 
one side of these latter, a lofty, swart cliflF. 

What was this view ? 

Eeginald was perplexed. For a moment, only, 
however: of course it might be a copy. Hardly like 
one, indeed, in the minute care, the identification 
with which every detail was filled in ; besides, the 
scene was unmistakeably English. Still, it might 
be so. 

He was still pondering the matter when Alice her- 
self entered. As the servant had reported, she 
looked perceptibly less strong to-day ; her face more 
Madonna-like than ever in its transparent, unearthly 
beauty. She greeted Eeginald however as brightly as 
ever, and some general conversation passed. Then he 
took up the sketch-book. Some impulse of curiosity on 
his own* part prompted him to do so, but the question 
which he put was mainly for his companion's sake ; 
— the drawing on which she had bestowed so much 
time and thought must be one of special interest for 
her. 

' What was this view ? was it a copy ? ' 

Alice's cheek was suffused in an instant with a 
deep flush, exhibiting the features as they might 

p 2 
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have appeared in earlier and happier times. She 
hesitated a moment before answering. But what 
need for concealment with this stranger ; a stranger, 
much as they had been thrown together, to all 
the antecedents of her life ? — even had. the latter 
not been rapidly on the wane, as Alice felt it to be. 
What could his passing question, or her reply, 
matter to any living being ? 

* It is not a copy,' she replied, following his eye in 
its perusal of the drawing as she did so ; 'it is from 
memory, a ^mall fishing-cove in Grower. I am afraid 
it is very little like the original.' 

' In Grower I ' Eeginald repeated in a tone of infinite 
amazement. 

* Yes,' said Alice, smiling at the surprised accent 
in which he spoke : * I do not wonder at your excla- 
mation, for it is a very out-of-the-world place, aban- 
doned to oyster-fisheries and a few natives. However, 
it does exist in fact : a sort of peninsula, to the west 
of Swansea.' 

* Grower I ' Eeginald repeated, scarcely hearing 
what his companion said, and almost gasping for 
breath in his agitation and surprise ; ' do you know 
. • . have you anything to do with Gower ?' 
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It was now Alice's turn to be confused : she again 
hesitated. It had not occurred to her before, since 
she quitted England, to be questioned in anyway as 
to her home or parentage ; no reference had ever 
been made to either ; she had not arranged any for- 
mulae of reply in the event of her being so. And 
the present interrogatories admitted of no delay I 

Well ; perhaps so best. Alice's was an intensely 
truthful nature. Had she felt it necessary, for any 
reason, to disguise the truth, the effort would have 
been a painful one to her ; no consideration of its 
expediency would have reconciled her to doing so. 
At any rate, she could not, and did not, do so 
now. 

'I have a great deal to do with Grower,' she answered 
simply; 'I was born there, and lived there, imtil 
some imhappy cicumstances compelled me to reside 
abroad.' 

Eeginald started up from his seat ; he could for- 
bear no longer! 'Pardon me. Miss Brereton,' he 
said, ' if I agitate you in any way ; I will not' do so 
more than I can help. But you do not know, you 
cannot guess, what emotions have been roused in 
me by what you have just said. Have you . . • 
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have you, . . . pardon me for asking, any relations 
there ? ' 

The tears started to Alice's eyes as she answered 
him. ' I had once : I ought to say, still have,' she 
said, in a low voice ; ' my father lives there : Sir Edgar 
Brereton.' 

'Your . . . your father!' 

Eeginald could say no more : in his astonishment, 
almost dismay, he staggered backward, leaning 
against a low bookstand in the room for support. 
Alice, on her part, looked at him with hardly less 
surprise. 

* I am distressed at having troubled you so much 
by my answer,' she said gently, ' although I do not 
understand how I have done so. Do you know any- 
thing of Sir Edgar Brereton ? ' 

Eeginald made no reply ; he was too utterly be- 
wildered. At length he spoke. 

* It is due to you,' he said, ' that I should explain 
the cause of a behaviour on my part which must 
seem wholly imaccountable. I think however you 
will forgive me when I tell you that it was only a 
few months since that I became acquainted . . ' the 
speaker's lip quivered, but he proceeded . . ' inti- 
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mately acquainted with a young lady, who was, or I 
should say, believed herself to be the only child of 
Sir Edgar Brereton : — who was, and is, his only 
daughter.' 

Alice fixed her eyes on the speaker for a moment 
with a look in which incredulity mingled with some 
some other feeling ; partly indignation, partly alarm. 
Was he passing some joke upon her ; mocking her 
in her solitude and distress? Was he, could he 
possiby be, the victim of some delusion in his own 
mind ; a monomaniac ; insane ? 

No. Both suppositions were wholly irreconcile- 
able with the calm, truthful eye, which, in spite of 
Reginald's deep trouble, still met hers without flinch- 
ing. No, indeed. 

But there must be some solution of this mystery ; 
let her ascertain what it was forthwith. 

'We had better understand each other,' said 
Alice ; * what is the name of the young lady you 
refer to ? The Christian name, I mean ? ' 

* Leonie,' replied Reginald, his lips trembling as 
they framed the word. 

' Leonie I ' Alice repeated after him. ' She is not 
Papa's daughter 1 I trust,' she added, ' that you .have 
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been under no anxiety from supposing her to 
be so.' 

^ How not his daughter ? ' asked Seginald in the 
utmost agitation, placing both hands on the speaker's 
arm as he did so ; ^ in compassion and mercy tell me.' 

^She is not his child at all,' said Alice. ^He 
adopted her, and she always spoke of him as her 
father, which I conclude has led to your mistake ; 
but she is really the child of a distant cousin of his.' 

* Thank Heaven ! thank Heaven 1 ' Eeginald 
ejaculated. The tears rolled down his cheeks, pre- 
cluding further utterance ; although simultaneously 
with the relief afforded by this wonderftd news, a 
further thought, connected more immediately with 
the person who now stood before him, had forced 
itself upon his mind. But his tongue could not 
fram'e it in words; he was too intensely, selfishly 
happy. 

It was Alice herself who at length shaped the 
question. 

^ I am glad indeed that my information has caused 
you such joys,' she said. ' Probably too, and without 
pretending to be a diviner, I can guess the reason ; 
at least, if you have known our darling L6onie well, 
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I can easily surmise why the mention of her name 
should have moved you so deeply. But I am puzzled 
still. What difference does it make to you, even if 
if . . . you have loved her, whether she is Sir 
Edgar Brereton's daughter or not; I mean, why 
does it make such a profound difference as your 
emotion seems to indicate ? ' 

Eeginald did not answer for a minute or two ; his 
heart was too full even yet. Then he said, in low, 
almost hushed tones, ' Because it is the difference 
between life and death ; between the darkest despair 
and the brightest hopel Alice, Alice Breretonl 
listen to me. Your mother, Lady Brereton, had two 
children. One, whom I ignorantly believed to be 
L^onie, but whom I now know to be yourself, was 
born before she quitted your father's roof ; quitted, 
or rather was driven from it by his hard cruelty. 
The other was bom a few months after that event. 
A son ; the person who now speaks to you. Reginald 
Mansel, under the name he has hitherto borne, but 
Eeginald Brereton in reality. Alice 1 my own, own 
sister Alice ! ' 

» 

The voice of nature spoke in both of them too 
eloquently to leave any doubt. Alice threw herself 
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passionately into her brother's arms, and mingled 
her tears with his. 

And then the long tale of suflFering and grief 
unfolded itself; needless to recapitulate it in this 
place. Alice insisted first on hearing from Eeginald 
the whole story of Leonie and himself; the attach- 
ment which had grown up between them, and the 
singular manner in which the engagement in which 
it resulted had been broken oflF by Lady Brereton's 
communication. Of the latter Alice enquired again 
and again. She had been brought up to believe 
that her mother had died in her own infancy, and 
that for some reason her name was one which Sir 
Edgar could not hear mentioned without displeasure ; 
and Hatty Delacombe, at the vicar's suggestion, had 
always forebome to enlighten her as to the real 
facts. Indeed, Hatty herself, like most other per- 
sons acquainted with the circumstances, had tacitly 
assumed that Lady Brereton could no longer be 
living. Now, on hearing that this was not the case, 
Alice pressed Eeginald as to a hundred particulars 
in regard to her ; deploring her solitude, her long 
life of penury and exile from home, as well as the 
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unhappy destiny which had kept mother and daughter 
apart for so many years. 

Eeginald satisfied her curiosity as well as he could. 
But meanwhile he was impatient to hear more of 
Alice herself: — ^how was it that she was living 
abroad, alone, and in this dependent position ? 

Alice experienced some difl&culty in relating her 
own sad history, even to this newly-found brother. 
The relief however to her long pent-up feelings was 
too great to be refused, and she at length disclosed 
the whole : speaking blushingly of her love for Percy 
Delacombe, and also extenuating as far as possible 
Sir Edgar's harshness.. For the latter, she said, she 
was unable at the time to assign any reason. In the 
interval which had since elapsed, however, she had 
often thought over* the matter, and from some ex- 
pression which Sir Edgar let fall considered it pro- 
bable that he had either been an eye-witness of the 
agitating scene between herself and Percy, or had 
received some information of it from other quarters. 
In either case. Sir Edgar had doubtless misconstrued 
Percy's emotion during her swoon, and that which 
their final parting had occasioned herself, into an • 
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avowal of attachment which, under the circumstances, 
would have justified his severest displeasure. 

' I conclude then,' Seginald asked when she had 
completed her narrative, ' that Mr. Percy Delacombe, 
whom, by the way, I have occasionally met in 
London, is the boy who is playing on the beach 
there ? ' He pointed to Alice's sketch as he spoke. 

' Yes,' said Alice, blushing again. ' Poor Percy 1 
how happy he would have been if he had never 
known my useless self I By the way, how singular 
it is that you should both have liked L^onie 1 It 
must all have been broken oflF between them, I sup- 
pose, before you met her at Swanage ? ' 

'Unquestionably,' said Eeginald; 'she never re- 
ferred to it in any way, but she doubtless would have 
done so had we been longer together : our engaged 
time was very short.' 

' Poor Percy I ' Alice said again, with a sigh which 
she could not repress : ' I wonder if he would know 
me now, so altered as I am. But we shall never 
meet again in this world.' 

'You must not speak so despondingly, dearest 
Alice,' said Eeginald, who at the same time secretly 
registered a vow that if Percy were in England he 
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should be at once sent for. * You have been holding 
your own the last few weeks, or nearly so; Italy 
would do wonders, if we could only move you 
there.' 

Alice shook her head. * Even if I could disguise 
the truth from my own heart,' she said, ' my thin 
hands and cheeks would make me own it. But, 
Eeginald,Iam selfish in speaking so much of myself, 
in detaining you here a half-hour longer. You 
must at once go to dear L^onie and tell her what 
has happened ; let her share your joy. It more than 
compensates any suflFering I have undergone to think 
that it has been the means of removing the strange 
mistake which was separating you.' 

*L6onie shall hear the joyful news forthwith,' said 
Eeginald, whose impatience had hardly allowed Alice 
to finish her sentence ; ' but not from my lips. I 
shall not leave the sister I have just found, Alice ; 
not until she is much better, at all events. Better,' 
he added, as a sudden thought occurred to him, ^ and 
able to resume her place at her own house. Alice, 
do you know what has occurred ? ' 

The tone in which he spoke at once arrested 
Alice's attention, while at the same time it guided 
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her thoughts in the same direction as those of the 
speaker. * My father ? ' she asked. 

' Yes : you had better be told of it ; I was 
thinking how I could break it to you just now. 
Have you heard nothing about him ? * 

' Nothing,' said Alice. * I have been wholly out of 
the way of English news ; purposely so, in fact.' 

' I saw nothing but Gralignani,' said Reginald, * and 
that only by accident : it was some months ago now. 
He is dead, Alice ; died very terribly. He took 
poison ! ' 

They both maintained an awe-struck silence for 
some minutes. Then Reginald resimied. 

' No details were given,' he said, ' but I fear there, 
is no doubt that it was so. I at once wrote to ihy 
mother, urging her not to disclose the fact of my 
existence. Something which she let fall a few years 
since made me fancy that she might do so in the 
event which has now occurred ; and as matters then 
stood, or as I believed them to stand, between Leonie 
and myself, it was misery even to think of this hap- 
pening. I have had some letters from her com- 
bating my decision ; but as she found that it was 
useless to do so, she acquiesced, and so the matter 
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stands. One or two advertisements for my father's 
heir, if any, have appeared in reference to some 
technical proceedings arising out of his death, but 
to these of course I have not replied.' 

' But you will assume the title now ? ' asked Alice. 

* I suppose so,' Eegiiaald answered ; ' but this will 
be for after consideration ; at present this joy leaves 
me no time or heart to think about it. I shall be 
entirely .governed by dear Leonie's wishes ; — if I 
ever do see her again, that is.' 

' Would that you would go to her at once,' Alice 
still urged. And for some time she continued to 
press her request. 

Eeginald however was firm in refusing compliance, 
and as Alice was fatigued with the excitement of 
their conversation, he took his leave, promising to 
return early on the following day. 

Both at Partenkirch and Grarmisch he now an- 
nounced himself as her brother; giving such an outline 
of the events which had happened to separate them, 
and of the accidental discovery of the fact which 
had that day taken place, as, in conjunction with 
the marked likeness between the two, abundantly 
satisfied those to whom it was addressed. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

It was fortunate that Beginald had been so decided 
in refusing to quit Partenkirch. 

On the night succeeding his last important con- 
versation with Alice, the weather underwent one of 
those sudden changes which are frequent in moun- 
tainous countries, but which on this occasion ex- 
tended, although with less marked severity, over the 
whole of the Continent. A bitter north wind set in ; 
and when Eeginald awoke the following morning the 
hills and even the roofs in the village were covered 
with snow. 

He was still dressing when there was a summons 
at the door of his room. A message from Parten- 
kirch. The young lady had been taken most dan- 
gerously ill during the night; she was unable to 
write, but wished him sent for. 

Eeginald proceeded with all haste to the Three 
Kings, and found that the statement was in no degree 
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exaggerated. The sudden cold, coupled with the 
agitation of the preceding day, had brought on an 
alarming increase of Alice's disorder ; her cough 
had been violent throughout the night, and in one 
of the paroxysms a vessel had been ruptured. The 
bleeding from this was checked, but it might recur 
at any time ; for the present she must have perfect 
quietude, and be sedulously watched ; this was the 
medical report. Eeginald, on hearing it, at once 
assimied his post by her bedside. 

Four days, during which Alice hovered between 
life and death. 

Hardly that, indeed, for she was now sinking, in 
any event. Sinking rapidly ; the decline, so long re- 
tarded in its progress, had now set in with propor- 
tionate violence, and it was palpable, even to an un- 
practised eye, that the end could not be far distant. 
Still, on these days, it might have arrived at any 
moment. 

On the fifth morning, there was some improve- 
ment ; no pause in the real progress of the malady, 
but more ease to Alice herself. She was able to take 
nourishment ; to talk without undue effort, and even 
cheerfully. Later in the day, she expressed a 
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wish to sit up ; not in the downstairs room, but at 
the window of her own, which commanded an ex- 
quisite view. And this was not prohibited. The 
doctor shrugged his shoulders, not unfeelingly, but 
still with palpable meaning, when . Eegin^-ld asked 
permission for this. *What she will,' he said, 
' what she will ; it signifies nothing.' 

Alice was sitting up, when one of the clattering 
post-carriages of the district drove at a rapid pace 
under the gateway of the Three Kings. Reginald 
hastened downstairs to meet it. He had written to 
Percy Delacombe on the evening of the ^claircisse- 
ment which had taken place between himself and 
Alice, and was not without hope, short as the time 
had been, that his correspondent might have been 
able to reach Partenkirch. 

And Eeginald's hope was verified. As the 
vehicle drove up to the door of the hotel Percy 
stepped out of it, the two young men at once re- 
cognising each other. Eeginald had written direct 
to Trecoed, and in his own name, giving a brief 
summary of what had occurred; and Percy, who 
had returned to England some months before, and 
was fortunately at home when the letter arrived. 
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started for the Continent immediately on receiv- 
ing it. 

Meanwhile, Percy had to be prepared for the 
alarming change which the last few days had 
wrought in Alice ; a task which Eeginald discharged 
with the deepest sympathy for the added sufiFering 
he was thus inflicting. He then requested Percy 
to wait below while he broke the news of his arrival 
to Alice. He had not mentioned his intention to 
the latter, fearing that Percy might not be in Eng- 
land ; now, with this rapid increase of her complaint, 
he almost regretted that he had written at all. 
Better almost that they should not have met again, 
than to do so for the few brief days — it might be hours 
even — for which only Alice's life could now apparently 
be prolonged. However, it was too late now. 

Alice was deeply moved. * Let him come up,' she 
said, ' it may give him some comfort. Poor Percy, 
I have been very cruel to him, although I did not 
mean to be. I need his forgiveness I ' 

They sate together in the small room. A fire 
biurnt on the hearth : the apartment possessing that 
speciality, as now and then some old-fashioned 
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inn on the Continent does possess it, in lieu of the 
cheerless stove. And it was bitter weather enough 
out-of-doors for them to appreciate the comfort. 

Bright enough, although bitter ; Alice remained 
for some time at the window where she had placed 
herself on first rising, and where she could see 
the sun as it dipped westward, lighting up 
mountain-summit and cloud-pinnacle with its 
radiance. 

Then she had her couch moved nearer the fire, 
and reclined upon it, propped with pillows ; Percy 
and Beginald sate by her. The latter more than 
once withdrew from the room, wishing to leave his 
companions to themselves ; but Alice called him 
back. ' We have no secrets now,' she said. ' Percy 
and I love each other very dearly, but that is soon told, 
as much as it ever can be told here : life is not long 
enough for love, for real love ; one's heart and brain 
are so crowded with selfish fancies. I have one 
which is disturbing me now,' Alice added after a 
pause ; ' I hope it is not wrong.' 

' It cannot be that, dearest,' said Percy. 

' I do not know,' she said ; ' if your father were 
here he might be vexed for such a thing being in 
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my thoughts at this moment. He always called me 
a weird girl, you know.' 

' And what is the weird idea now, Alice ? ' 
Percy asked. 

' A very strange one : it has more to do with 
Beginald here, with him and dear Leonie, than our- 
selves. You know what dark crime there has been 
in our family ; a haunting spirit, as the people round 
us believe, which for this century past has led us 
on, one after the other, to guilt and suflfering ? 
Eeginald knows nothing about this, how should he ? 
but you do, Percy ; you know the old story ? ' 

' I understand what you refer to, at all events,' 
said Percy. ' But what have you to do with this, 
dearest; you whose whole life has been one of 
devoted goodness ? ' 

Alice shuddered. ' Oh ! Percy,' she cried, * if you 
could only read me as I read myself ; if you could 
only see that life spread out in its reality before 
me, as I now see it I But no ; I am thankful you 
cannot ; you would loathe and spurn me from you ! 
But the death may do what the worthless life never 
could : it may expiate. All through my growing- 
up, ever since I was told that story of our inherited 
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guilt, I have shuddered to think that it might 
devolve upon myself ; that some dark tragedy might 
occur, in which I might be the unhappy actor; 
some violence or bloodshed, the result of unbridled 
passion, to lie at my door. Thank Heaven for me 
that I have been at least spared this, Percy dear. 
That I have been the victim, not the wilful agent. 
That my innocent death, — for you know, Percy, I 
was innocent, — may have paid the penalty ; satis- 
fied the forfeit, as far as it attached to the 
descendants of those who incurred it, of that heavy 
first guilt.' 

Percy's tears fell fast ; he could not answer the 
speaker. She continued, after a minute's pause. 

* I have been talking very wildly,' she said ; * and 
rambling, I am afraid you will think. Although it 
is not rambling really ; neither of you can under- 
stand how strong a feeling this has been with me 
all my life, still less, the hold which this fancy 
has taken of me at present. But I am not going to 
speak any more of that : I ought to speak of nothing 
on earth now but you, Percy ; you, and my new 
brother here. Percy, do you remember . . . no, of 
course I have learnt it since then ; I thought it was 
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one of the pieces I used to say to you when we were 
children together, and when you thought me so poetry- 
dazed, but it is a much later one. Do you know it, 
Reginald ; — ^you are the authority in literary matters 
now ; — ^' The date on the garden-seat " ? * 

^ Not by that name, Alice dear,' said Reginald. 

^ " The date on the garden-seat ; an adult lullaby 
for the sleepless," it is called,' said Alice. * A 
curious name, is it not, and a curious piece, but 
something reminded me of it just this minute ; I 
should like to repeat it to you. The date, you 
know, is supposed to be written in the way one sees 
sometimes, with a number for the month instead 
of its proper name, and the year put short. 



I. 

* " 9/9/'29," one, two, three; 

" 9/9/'29," under the willow-tree ; 

" 9/9/'29," merry hearts were we 
In that old year '29, by that old garden tree ! 



IL 



4/ 11/' 37, as leaves from the tree, 

As flowers in the bright summer hours, faded one of three ; 
In her greenness and her springtide, in her young heart of glee. 
She faded ; aye, she died, my pride, my sister Eosaliel 



'41/ ; — and, era 'twas done, on some rode bbs 

Had sunk my boj-brother, the bold heart of the three ; 

In dead night, or at matins, as we sang the Litany. 

The sail wna riven, the boll driven ^--and there slept he t 



'■B;9/'2fl,"ftndnow'63; 

And mj turn in the lottery urn, ah ! when shall it be ? — 
1 have wailed that hearths wailing. I have borne esjth'e agOT 
And now the old, old nnmber has a new song for ma. 



'■ 9/fl/'3B," back to the willow-tree ; 
"9;9/29"back. for wa still are three; 
Back, bnt where no partings are, nor storm, nor 
Back to the home that fadetli not, fkir haaveD, i: 



Alice waa tired, and felt chilled, by the time 
had come to the end of her piece. 

' I will lie down in bed again now,' she s 
' you can both come up f^in in half-an-hour, ai 
I am asleep you will be delivered from my chatte 
for a short time. I am a most garruloua invali* 
, She was asleep when they returned : dozing pt 
fully, at fiiat. But the slumber wae soon brc 
Alice started up uneasily, and looked round 
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restless and feverish ; a few minutes afterwards, the 
cough which had so nearly proved fatal before re- 
turned upon her with increased violence. 

This continued for some hours ; Percy and Regi- 
nald both sitting by the bedside, and dreading 
every moment what they might next witness. 

But the end did not come in the way they feared ; 
with that terrible bleeding. 

The cough at length ceased from sheer exhaustion, 
the return of strength which Alice had shown during 
the day serving as the prelude to its final overthrow. 
She dozed on during the night, and up to an early 
hour the next morning: then she woke, just as 
objects became visible in the grey light. 

She was very feeble now; not sufifering in any 
way, but too feeble to be lifted in bed, or even to 
speak, excepting a few hardly audible words. Percy 
sat by her, trying to catch these. From time to 
time he moistened her lips with some liquid which 
stood by the bedside; whenever he did this, she 
repaid him by a sweet, almost bright smile. When 
not thus occupied, he held one of her hands in both 
his own, the warm grasp of which she occasionally 
returned by a slight pressure. 
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By-and-bye, he felt the pressure increase ; Alice 
evidently wanted something. 

Eeginald ? 

Yes. Finding she was understood, Alice feebly 
signed for him to come round to the further side of 
the bed, raising her other hand above the coverlid 
at the same time. She wished him to take it. 

Then a slight shudder ran through her frame, and 
all was over. Eeginald and Percy knelt by the bed- 
side, each still retaining the hand he held; the 
former, as Alice had previously requested him to do 
at the last, read aloud the commendatory prayer 
from the English Church office. 

But the spirit had passed beyond hearing of it. 
Still, in its tenacious love for others, holding on by 
those two links of union to the life which for itself 
had been so barren of happiness. But now in- 
capable of longer retention, even by, and for them ! 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

In the interval between Alice's death and interment 
some important conversation passed between her 
brother and Percy Delacombe in regard to Leonie. 
Eeginald had written to the latter by the same post 
which had conveyed his message to Percy, and was 
beginning to feel not a little anxiety at his having 
received no reply as yet. 

This feeling was augmented by the information 
which Percy, to whom he communicated the circum- 
stances of his engagement to Leonie, and of the 
eroneous belief which had broken it oflF, now gave 
him in regard to matters at Ceniarth. 

On Sir Edgar's death, the misconception under 
which he had acted in regard to Alice and which 
had been attended with such disastrous results, had 
become matter of general notoriety, the deceased 
baronet's letter to Lady Brereton having been of 
course produced at the inquest. In Percy's own mind, 
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as well as in that of every one acquainted with the 
family relations, a farther and most painful subject 
of speculation had been how such a mistake could 
have arisen. He was wholly imconscious of any 
third person having been a spectator of the agitating 
scene between himself and Alice; and yet it was 
impossible to account for Sir Edgar's belief on any 
supposition excepting that of his having himself 
seen what passed, or received information of it from 
some other quarter. That Sir Edgar should have 
been an eye-witness on the occasion, however, seemed 
most unlikely. Had this been so, he would have 
interposed at once; it was wholly inconsistent with his 
character to suppose otherwise : besides, the wording 
of the letter to Lady Brereton clearly pointed to a 
knowledge of facts derived from some other person. 

Who then was this ? 

In some vague manner, Percy's suspicions, as 
Leonie's had done, came eventually to fix them- 
selves upon Mrs. Ponsonby; unintelligible as her 
object was for acting in this manner, there was no 
one else who could be thought to have had any 
motive at all. And motive of some kind there must 
have been ; simple mistake was impossible. 
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This being so, it was not without uneasiness, in 
which Hatty Delacombe fully shared, that Percy, on 
his return from his cruise, heard of Leonie having 
accompanied Mrs. Ponsonby to the Continent. 
There was no definite ground for apprehension; 
nothing, as it appeared, to connect Mrs. Ponsonby's 
malpractice in the former matter, even supposing 
this were established, with any covert design in 
regard to Leonie ; still less to impute any such to her 
at present. On the contrary, her place of residence 
abroad for the time being, was, as Hatty had ascer- 
tained, always known at Ceniarth, and letters 
forwarded to it from thence. 

Still, there was some uncomfortable feeling in 
regard to this matter of which the brother and 
sister at Trecoed vicarage found it impossible to 
divest themselves ; and which Eeginald, although 
knowing nothing of Mrs. Ponsonby beyond what 
Percy had told him, entertained still more strongly. 
Unless his letter to Leonie had miscarried, which 
was unlikely, he ought to have heard from her long 
since. He had gone into the fullest details, explain- 
ing how the error had arisen on his own part, and 
entreating Leonie's pardon for the suflFering this had 
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unavoidably caused her, as well as an immediate 
renewal of their engagement ; and it was incon- 
ceivable that she should not at once have replied to 
this. There might have been some accidental delay, 
of course; still, Eeginald was disquieted, and de- 
termined to lose no time in ascertaining in person 
how matters stood. 

As soon as the interment was over, which took 
place at Partenkirch, and, according to local regula- 
tions, at a somewhat earlier date than would have 
been the case in England, Eeginald accordingly set 
out; Percy remaining behind to superintend the 
erection of a stone cross which they had decided to 
place over Alice's grave. Eeginald's destination was 
Paris. A telegram had been received from Hatty 
meanwhile, stating that Mrs. Ponsonby was at present 
resident in that capital ; and her address there, which 
the Ceniarth servants at once supplied, was also given. 

While he is on his way, the progress of events in 
the interval as regarded Leonie and her companions 
must be narrated. The alastor had still its ultimate 
penalty to exact I 

In inviting Leonie to accompany her to the Con- 
tinent, Mrs. Ponsonby's primary motive had been 
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plain and natural enough. She was desirous of reap- 
ing some fruits from the tortuous policy she had 
been pursuing, and which had involved so much 
more, both in the way of doing and suffering, than 
she had at all calculated upon in the first instance. 
Impossible, after going • through what she had, now 
to sacrifice the whole results I 

But this she must be prepared to do, if Leonie 
remained at home. Mrs. Ponsonby, of course, knew 
nothing of the Swanage episode. But it was obvious, 
with Leonie's position and beauty, that she would 
have no lack of admirers ; now that Alice was out of 
the way, Percy Delacombe himself might reappear, 
for that matter. Unless the whole past were to be 
forfeited, therefore, Stephen must try his chance ; 
and here was the opportunity for his doing so. 

As to Stephen himself, he caught eagerly at the 
prospect which Mrs. Ponsonby now held out to him. 
Time had dimmed the memory of his miscarriages 
with Leonie, while it had, if anything, augmented 
the ardour of his feelings towards her. Even these 
discomfitures, he reflected, had been of a negative 
rather than a positive character ; they had lain in 
his want of progress, more than in any actual 
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rebuff. Given fresh scenes, opportunities of fur- 
thering her wishes, engaging her interests and tastes 
in some new sphere, and he did not yet despair of 
success. 

Accordingly, when Mrs. Ponsonby set out with 
Leonie for the Continent, Stephen made his arrange- 
ments for joining them ; this, as we have stated 
elsewhere, was a few weeks after Sir Edgar's death, 
and some eight or nine months before the date to 
which our story has now reached. 

In the first instance Stephen only put in an appear- 
ance as an occasional visitor, returning to London 
for his business. Mrs. Ponsonby, to facilitate this, 
had suggested Paris for their residence ; and Leonie, 
who in her desolation and grief felt that all places 
were alike, interposed no objection. At Paris, with 
the exception of a short visit to Pau in the course 
of the summer, they had accordingly been located 
during the interval ; returning to the former place 
early in the present September. 

Not, however, returning to the house which they 
had at first occupied, and which was in a street ad- 
joining the Champs Elysees. Their present apart- 
ments were on the outskirts of the capital, towards 
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the Bois de Boulogne ; a pleasant situation in itself, 
but retired and almost lonely, the house standing 
detached in a small walled enclosure. This altera- 
tion was the result of choice on Mrs. Ponsonbjr's 
part, and had not been made without sufficient 
reason. 

The fact is, that in requesting L6onie to accom- 
pany her, the prosecution of Stephen's suit was the 
superficial object only. It was the one of which 
Stephen was to be made cognisant, and of which he 
was cognisant accordingly; but there was another 
and a far more powerful one, which, far from avow- 
ing it to her son, Mrs. Ponsonby hardly cared to 
entertain even in the recesses of her own breast. 

For some year or two at least Mrs. Ponsonby did 
not care that Leonie should be far out of her own 
sight and hearing ! There was a circumstance in 
connection with the late tragedy at Ceniarth which 
made it desirable that she should not be. Leonie, 
and Leonie alone, of all the household there, knew 
that on the night which had witnessed Sir Edgar's 
death, the coflfee which had been the vehicle of the 
poison had been, for some minute or two before 
it was taken to the library, at Mrs. Ponsonby's 
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unobserved and uncontrolled disposal : for 
biief space of time L^onie had hereelf been 
of the drawing-room, and no one else had 
there. 

Lfonie had expressed no euBpicion in conne 
with this. She in fact entertained none. 
vague idea which, in the first shock of Sir Ei 
death, had floated through her mind, had not 
ciated itself with this circumstance. It had no 
time to ; the presumption of suicide was so 
powering and so universally accepted, that thi 
mise itself disappeared almost as soon as i 
formed. 

Still, although things were thus satisfactory i 
present, they might not continue so. Had I 
resided within teach of those who were acqua 
with the melancholy circumstances, their me 
might anj day have occurred ; the subject bee 
cussed, and possibly this latent train of tb' 
suggested. Far safer that she should be undei 
Ponsonhy's own eye, removed from all risl 
accident of the kind I 

At all events, for some time to come. B^ 
bje, Sir Edgar's death would take its place a 
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the incidents of the past, and the risk apprehended, 
if any, would practically cease to exist. 

All very well this in theory. 

But Mrs. Ponsonby had overlooked one element 
in the calculation ; the action of her own mind and 
conscience. The practical result was wholly diflFerent 
to what she had anticipated. 

Far from giving any feeling of security, Leonie's 
daily presence in the house as the depository of this 
perilous secret began to exert an extraordinary 
influence over her. It mesmerised her, so to» 
speak I 

Mrs. Ponsonby began to find her own movements 
obeying those of an external volition. Where 
Leonie went, she must go; where Leonie looked, 
she must look. In the intense, absorbing fear in 
which her existence identified itself with that of the 
person she was watching, Mrs. Ponsonby detected 
herself at times almost reproducing the latter; 
copying, involimtarily, its speech, its details of 
gait and gesture I 

Such was the Nemesis which Mrs. Ponsonby had 
now created for herself I Borne it across her thres- 
hold, planted it beside her in hearth and home : a 
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presence, fascinating in the degree in which it was 
terrifying ; one at which she trembled, and yet 
which she dared not put away from her I Impossible 
now, with this guest beside her, the life-enjoyment, 
the amusement she had promised herself in going 
abroad ; the mere thought of them sickened her 1 
Even her half -plot with Stephen, its prospects, its 
results, were all thrust out of sight and memory 
now! ^ 

Hence too Mrs. Ponsonby's choice of the secluded 
residence which she now occupied. The more secluded 
the better for her secret ! She had a kind of feeling 
that all eyes were upon it ; that they saw in L^onie 
all that she did ; read in her the custodian of a 
feet of such fatal import. Let her bury it out of 
sight, as deeply and as remotely as she could I 

And then by degrees, this feeling developed itself : 
produced a species of secondary growth. A new 
idea struck Mrs. Ponsonby; one of which, in the 
earlier stages of this forced companionship with the 
person whom she feared so much, she had been 
wholly innocent. Was there not something better 
than such companionship ; more secure, more easy, 
more complete ; something which, if she could only 
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see her way to it, might extinguish the fear alto- 
gether, finally, absolutely ? How if the brain were 
to lose the memory of what it thus knew, the 
tongue become powerless to speak it, the hand to 
write it ? 

Such was the thought which now, at odd times, 
flashed into Mrs. Ponsonby's mind. She did not 
summon it there, did not even entertain it, in ex- 
press terms, when it came; she shrunk from it, 
quite as much as if it had been her first act of 
crime ; probably, as far as the mere sensations of 
repugnance went, even more. It is of the very 
essence of crime that this should be the case. The 
act itself becomes easier of performance on each 
occasion, but in the same proportion its attendant 
pain becomes greater. Mrs. Ponsonby would have 
escaped this further matter if she could. 

But she could not. Eecoil from it as she might, 
the thought came and went without her volition : 
shaped itself, methodised, combined; pointed out 
the time, the place, the implement I 

Not in the way of express design, at present, but 
as vague possibilities; arranging themselves, like 
objects seen in a waking dream, into an imagery 
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distorted and uncouth, but not wholly outside the 
range of fact. 

It is under such conditions as these that the fatal 
result is often precipitated ; circumstance decides 
the question for us, not ourselves. Something un- 
foreseen happens; the rudder is struck from our 
grasp ; a sterner helmsman seizes it ; unresisting, 
and powerless if we did resist, we ride on to the 
foreseen doom ! 

Stephen Ponsonby's suit still by no means pro- 
gressed. 

No progress during the earlier period of their con- 
tinental sojourn, when he joined Mrs. Ponsonby and 
Leonie only at intervals. Leonie tolerated him ; 
perhaps did rather more. She felt some relief in 
his being there ; accepted such services as he ten- 
dered, and as she had the heart or inclination to 
avail hejself of, with a courteous acknowledgment 
of their presumed goodwill in being oflfered; but 
that was all. No advance beyond this point, even 
then. 

And now, since their return from Pau, still less. 

On this second settlement in Paris, Stephen had 
established himself en permanence in the house 
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occupied by Mrs. Ponsonby, hoping perhaps to further 
matters with L6onie thereby. But if this was the 
intention, it signally failed ; the result was directly 
the reverse. Seeing more of him, Leonie saw him 
more frequently out of disguise ; saw the hardness, 
the craft, the avarice, the selfishness of the man ; all, 
which in their previous acquaintance he had con- 
trived to mask from her. She wondered now that 
her feelings to him had been even those of toler- 
ation ! 

And Leonie now too made a still further discovery. 
Began to divine, impossible as it seemed that he 
should have even thought of such a thing, something 
of the purpose with which he was bestowing so much 
of his society upon them. Her grief and repugnance 
when this fact did clearly manifest itself to her knew 
no bounds ; the thought was intolerable ! She shrunk 
from him ; shrunk from his speech, his presence : he 
saw that she did so. 

And yet, he persisted. Had his affections, or 
whatever stood in their place, been less interested, 
the matter would have been simple. Palpable that 
as a pecuniary speculation, the scheme in which he 
was embarked was hopeless ; that he had much better 
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have held by the County Court practice and small 
conveyancing which, in an evil hour, he had thrown 
' up for the prosecution of it I This is what the 
reasonable side of Stephen's nature would have 
taught him. But when his passions became enlisted 
they overbore all remonstrance of the kind. Twice 
at least in the twenty-four hours he went through 
the Shakespeariaa purgatory, the ice and the fire. 
A love which was half hatred. An irritation, fanned 
indeed by the loss of his professional prospects, as 
well as by a somewhat new habit of drinking to 
excess which he had contracted, but in which the 
main element was persistent love ! 

At length a crisis came. 

Stephen had been indulging rather more deeply 
, than usual, and, in this condition, presented himself 
before L^onie. She was working, with some pretence 
of a book before her, in the drawing-room of their 
present residence; her thoughts far distant, re- 
curring, as they incessantly did, to those golden 
hours at Swanage ; that noontide of joy ; that even- 
ing, so overcast, so hopelessly, so unaccountably. 
Certainly not a congenial mood for Stephen's ad- 
vances ! 
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He made them, notwithstanding. 

Leonie was no baby, and saw on Stephen's entering 
the room that he had taken more than was good for 
him. She made no remark however, and did not 
think it necessary to leave him. The thing had oc- 
curred before, but the man had been endurable 
enough ; somewhat heavier than usual, but nothing 
beyond this. 

When however Stephen, under the inspiration of 
his present potations, advanced for the first time 
so far as to become overtly demonstrative, Leonie's 
self-command gave way. He gradually edged his 
chair nearer to hers ; discoursed, with a somewhat 
thick utterance, on various general topics ; then 
passed from these into some personalities of which 
Leonie could make nothing, excepting that they 
sounded rather impertinent. Finally, by an unex- 
pected movement, he possessed himself of her hand 
and raised it to his lips. 

Leonie started from her seat like a Pythoness in 
the Delphic adytum. Never in her life had such a 
disgrace overtaken her ; so profound, so intolerable ! 
The whole vehemence of her nature, checked and 
subdued as it had been by recent occurrences. 
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seemed to exert itself now, as nature sometimes does 
in rebellion against even formed character, in its fall 
force. 

* Mr. Ponsonby ! man ! ' she exclaimed, ' what does 
this mean ? How do you dare to do this ; to take 
advantage of your legal position as my guardian ; 
I suppose you know pretty well that there is no 
other relation between us ? You coward ! you mean, 
dastardly coward ! Leave me, sir ; leave me imme- 
diately!' 

Stephen attempted some exculpation; quite 
uselessly, but the interval gave Leonie time to re- 
cover from the first violence of her wrath. 

* Mr. Ponsonby,' she said, ' your present condition 
is so palpable that I ought not to have degraded 
myself by wasting words upon you. As you do not 
think fit to quit the room, I shall do so myself, and 
quit the house also to-morrow morning; you will 
have the goodness to tell your mother this. How far 
what has now passed has been with her connivance, I 
do not know ; I suspect it has. And it is not the 
only or the worst suspicion I have about her. I shall 
hold no further intercourse with either of you.' 

Leonie withdrew to her own apartment as she said 
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this, leaving Stephen to digest his rebuflf as he best 
might. 

He was greatly irritated ; sobered in actual facul- 
ties by what had occurred, but in a mood of fierce 
passion, which he vented in oaths and even men- 
aces against Leonie, although long since out of 
hearing. Finding small satisfaction in this, he 
hastened to vent it elsewhere ; on Mrs. Ponsonby. 

' Flouted by a girl like that I ' Stephen exclaimed, 
after detailing what had passed ; ' flouted to my 
face ! Actually not a civil word to say to me ; 
threatening to fly from me, and from the house, as 
if I had brought a pestilence into it ! I hate her 1 
What right has she to treat an honest man's suit in 
this way ? And it is entirely your fault,' he con- 
tinued, turning angrily on Mrs. Ponsonby; *why 
did you bring me here on this fool's errand ? Could 
you not have known what the girl was like ? Here 
are time, money, business, all sacrificed, and for 
what ? Only that she may have the satisfaction of 
spuming me from her, trampling me like the mire 
under her feet ! Much we have gained by all your 
plotting and scheming ! ' 

The charge was certainly hard against Mrs. Pon- 
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sonby, and under other circomstanoes she would 
not have been slow to recriminate. But she wsm 
transfixed by too lively a terror at present; her 
whole attention absorbed by one sentence in idiat 
she had jnst heard. Ignoring Stephen's attack upon 
herself she recurred to this. 

^She speaks of quitting the house?' she asked 
felteringly. 

^ Yes,' said Stephen ; ^ did you not hear mesay so? 
she intends leaving to-morrow. And, by the way, 
she will have some pleasant little stories against you, 
apparently ; I had forgotten that ; she says that she 
suspects you of something or other worse than even 
allowing me to make love to her. I don't know 
what she means ; I suppose you do.' 

The emergency was critical; life and death, as 
Mrs. Ponsonby felt. 

L^onie to leave, escape from her surveillance, 
carry abroad into the world with her her fatal know- 
ledge ; still more fatal, in connection with the sus- 
picion she had just avowed to Stephen ! Intolerable I 
It contradicted what for months past had been the 
one dominant idea in Mrs. Ponsonby's mind 1 

But she rose to the emergency ; shaped her course 
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at once. So rapidly, that the mental deliberation 
which took place in regard to it hardly occupied an 
appreciable point of time. 

Leonie must not leave ; she must be stopped ; 
stopped and silenced ;~/or all tiTne. The means 
which for so long past had been suggesting them- 
selves now stood forward, sharp and tangible to eye 
and hand ; there they were, quite easy, quite certain. 
Only one thing further needed ; Stephen's acquies- 
cence, or non-interference rather. This must be 
secured; he must be plotted against as well as 
Leonie ; his love, such as it was, made the tool for 
her purposes 1 And this Mrs. Ponsonby proceeded 
to do. 

She banished from her face every trace of the 
anxiety which beset her, as well as any indications 
of displeasure at Stephen's rudeness. ^Really and 
truly,' she said, replying with hardly a moment's 
pause to his last words, ' I do not know what Leonie 
means ; what suspicions she entertains. If she has 
any, she is quite welcome to them. I am sure too, 
as far as I am concerned, she is quite welcome to 
leave immediately; I should feel it a relief ; she has 
become very triste during the last year or two, 
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wholly altered from what she used to be. The only 
thing to be considered is whether you choose to 
permit it.' 

^Why, how can I help it?' asked Stephen 
doggedly ; although in the revulsion of his feelings 
he had already begun to repent of his resentment 
against Leonie, and, in the same proportion, to look 
forward with dismay to the prospect of so speedily 
losing her. 

' How can I help it ? ' he repeated, as Mrs. Pon- 
sonby did not at once reply. 

' Quite easily,' she answered at length. ' Easily, 
with my assistance, that is ; and if you really wish 
her to remain here, you shall have it : you were 
rather unfair to me just now, but I will not bear 
malice.' 

' But what can you do ? ' asked Stephen. 

* Not much to be done after all,' said his mother, 
^only you need me for it. Simply a key turned 
in a door, and a few words of explanation to the 
people downstairs. You know that they are total 
strangers to us.' 

' But what will be the use of detaining her ? ' 
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Stephen asked again ; ' she will have nothing to say 
to me.' 

' I think otherwise,' said Mrs. Ponsonby ; ' caged 
birds become tractable and humble enough some- 
times. And in this case,' she added in a low but 
significant tone, ' and with the advantages at com- 
mand, I should suppose that the extent to which 
the humbling is carried would depend pretty much 
upon yourself.' 

Stephen looked up -and tried to catch the speaker's 
eye, but could not do so. Mrs. Ponsonby looked 
aside. Even in that supreme moment her character 
retained one truth ; its shame of womanhood ! 

But there was no need for their eyes to meet. 

Stephen's base nature, incapable of the love it 
had simulated, depraved still further at present by 
the drink he had swallowed, as well as by the irri- 
tation still lurking in his mind from Leonie's recent 
reception of him, caught greedily at the devil's bait. 
Without word, without sign, in the muteness of a 
reciprocated guilt, the compact was sealed between 
them ; finally ; unalterably I 

Sealed, that is, as far as Stephen's share in it 
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went : Mrs. Ponsonby was to be left to act as she 
judged best. But Mrs. Ponsonby herself, as already 
intimated, had other and deeper purposes in the 
transaction; purposes of which Stephen surmised 
nothing. 

Not such indeed as pressed for immediate execu- 
tion. She still shrunk &om this ; still craved, as it 
were, from the stronger compulsion which actuated 
her, a brief further respite. But such as, when this 
interval was past, must in any event be executed ; 
and, should need arise, might require to be executed 
with very little interval at all 1 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The bedroom which L6onie occupied, and to which 
she had retired on leaving Stephen, opened out of a 
dining salle, fitted, as usual, with a large stove for 
burning charcoal. The two apartments were at some 
distance from the rest of the house, and L6onie had 
selected her own room, although a small one, on 
this account ; it had one window, overlooking an in- 
closed garden in the rear of the building, and, from 
its nearness to the ground, protected, as were those 
of the salle itself, by iron bars. 

The door of communication between the two rooms 
locked from the outside. In Leonie's own room there 
was a bolt, but it had no hasp ; although Leonie, in 
her total unsuspicion of design against herself, ha I 
never felt any necessity for making it secure. 

Mrs. Ponsonby, however, was less negligent. 

On parting from Stephen she at once hastened to 
the saloon and arranged matters there. Simply 

\0L. 111. s 
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enoughs ^The kej^ of which she had spoken 
to StepheB, was turned ; the bolt shot fonrmid ; 
and Leocie, who in her pre-oocupatioii had not 
heard the slight sound which accompanied it, was 
incarcerated as a prisoner ! 

3Irs. Ponsonby put the key in her pocket, and 
then proceeded to the proprietress of the house ; an 
infirm person, somewhat advanced in life, and idio, 
with one daughter and a hard-working bonne fironi 
the south of France, were the only inmates besides 
the lodgers. 

To this lady Mrs. Ponsonby communicated, with 
an air of uneasiness, that she was at present nnder a 
good deal of apprehension in regard to her niece ; 
the name by which Leonie had usually passed during 
their residence abroad. ' She was subject to fits,' Mrs. 
Ponsonby said, 'which, although not serious in 
themselves, greatly weakened her. Weakened her for 
the time being in mind,' Mrs. Ponsonby intimated, 
* even more than in body ; under the influence of 
these, in &ct, she was not herself, and some mild 
form of restraint was necessary. At present, Mrs. 
Ponsonby regretted to say, there were indications 
that one of these attacks was imminent. To prevent 
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her niece injuring herself or others, she had secured 
the door on the outside, any precaution in regard to 
the window being fortunately rendered unnecessary 
by the bars to the latter. All that would be required 
further would be that if Madame Joubert would 
kindly permit it, Mrs. Ponsonby might have a tem- 
porary bed made up on one of the couches in the 
dining saloon : she would then be in a position to 
attend to her niece in any way which might be re- 
quisite. The attacks seldom lasted more than a few 
days, and then her relative would be entirely herself 
again. During the progress of the one which they 
were now anticipating, it might be as well if Madame 
Joubert would caution her daughter and the domestic 
not to be terrii&ed by any outcry they might hear ; 
it was unhappily part of the malady. Mrs. Ponsonby 
then again apologised for the trouble she was giving, 
as well as for the imfortunate circumstance of such 
an illness taking place in the apartments, although 
she trusted no serious inconvenience would result ; 
the bed in the saloon, she added, it would be de- 
sirable to have arranged as early as possible. She 
would herself do whatever was necessary in her 
niece's room, and take her in her meals.' 

8 2 
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All which was adjusted accordingly. 

Madame Joubert received with total unsuspicion 
the statements of a lodger who paid such a high rent, 
and paid it so regularly, as Mrs. Ponsonby. And as 
her own daughter was mainly occupied in attendance 
upon herself, and the bonne, besides having the 
work of the house upon her, had the superstitious 
fear usually felt by the lower orders, abroad as well 
as in England, for any form of mental disorder, Mrs. 
Ponsonby, in the course of half-an-hour, had the 
management of her prisoner under her own absolute 
and unobserved control I 

It was not imtil the usual dinner-hour approached 
that Leonie discovered what had happened. 

Overcome with grief and resentment at the per- 
secution to which she had been subjected, she had, 
on withdrawing to her room, sat for some time 
absorbed in painful thought. Then she roused her- 
self, and began to make some necessary preparations 
for quitting Paris on the following day, as well to 
consider the question of the residence it would be 
best for her to select, now that her remaining under 
Mrs. Ponsonby's charge was rendered impossible. 
Hearing some movement in the adjoining salle, and 
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concluding that the cloth was being laid there for 
dinner as usual, she went to the door of her o>vn 
room, intending to request that some bread and 
wine might be sent her there ; she was resolved not 
to meet either Mrs. Ponsonby or her son again. 

On discovering, as she speedily did, that the door 
of communication was locked on the outside, Leonie's 
indignation knew no bounds. She did not however, 
after the first exclamation of surprise, utter any call 
for assistance, such as Mrs. Ponsonby had anticipated ; 
she seemed at once to realise the hopelessness of 
doing so. An examination of the window, which 
Leonie instantly made, showed her that no escape 
was practicable in that direction ; she was in close 
custody ! In her grief and resentment at this dis- 
covery, Leonie threw herself on the bed and wept 
silently and very bitterly. 

After the lapse of half-an-hour, Mrs. Ponsonby 
entered the outer apartment, and spoke to her. ' I 
bring you food,' she said ; * let me hear that you 
withdraw to the further end of your room, and I 
will place it within your reach.' 

Leonie instantly dried her tears, and sprung up 
from the bed. * I refuse it,' she cried passionately : 
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' I will not iouch food, I will not speak to you or 
answer you until you release me. Do your worst, 
starve me here, if you will ; I defy you. There will 
be a retribution for this, as well as for the other 
crimes of which I am now convinced you have been 
guiltyl' 

Mrs. Ponsonby attempted some persuasion, but 
ineffectually ; Leonie adhered to her purpose, making 
no further reply of any kind. At length Mrs. Pon- 
sonby desisted ; and, after arranging the dishes she 
had brought so as to make it appear that Leonie had 
partaken of a meal, placed them on a buffet in the 
passage by which the other portion of the house 
communicated with the saloon, and returned to the 
latter. 

Here she remained in considerable perplexity. 
Leonie's refusal to taste food had created a diflBculty 
which she had not foreseen, and which she hardly 
knew how to deal with. It might precipitate mat- 
ters ; compel her to act ; to effectuate at an earlier 
period the plan which she had already looked for- 
ward to in the ultimate resort. Undesirable this, on 
all accounts ; but there seemed no remedy. 

Hour after hour she sat pondering over the posi- 
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tion, but without arriving at any definite result. It 
had fallen dark long since, but Mrs. Ponsonby had 
not lighted candles ; they stood on a side-table, but 
she had been too much absorbed in thought to rise 
for the purpose of doing so ; conscious of the neces- 
sity of her arriving at some decision, but yet shrink- 
ing, in spite of the past, from the only decision which 
seemed practicable. 

The solution of the problem came at last in an 
unexpected shape. She was still seated, brooding 
over these perplexities, when there was a knock at 
the door, and the servant of the house entered. Mrs. 
Ponsonby had taken care to be supplied with every- 
thing which she would require for the evening, and 
was surprised at her appearance. The girl, who was 
frightened herself, and eager to escape from such 
near proximity to the dreaded malady, placed on the 
table a letter which had just come by post, and then 
withdrew. 

A letter with the Swansea post-mark ; re-addressed 
to Leonie in the handwriting' of the housekeeper left 
in charge at Ceniarth. The previous address, also to 
Leonie, but in a wholly strange handwriting. On the 
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reverse side, two Bavarian post-marks ; Munich, and 
some other place which was ill^ble. 

Mrs. Ponsonby looked at this document with some 
uneasiness ; what did its appearance there portend at 
that moment ? 

The circumstances however did not admit of 
delay ; let her examine the contents and judge for 
herself. Small risk in doing that after the hazard 
she was incurring in other ways ! She broke the 
seal, and read. 

Eeginald's letter ; written from Garmisch on the 

evening of his eventful conversation with Alice. 

Fall of passionate, burning words of love. Telling 

i her the whole story of what had occiured ; his own 

> \ parentage ; the singular mistake imder which he 

fifl. ! had lain as to hers ; the agony with which he 

']'{ tore himself from her; the joy with which he 

•j j looked forward to their re-imion ! Telling her, in- 

terjectionally with this in the writer's eager haste, 
that Alice still lived, although struck with mortal 
illness; that he had sent for Percy, and should 
remain at I^artenkirch until the arrival of the latter, 
at all events ; perhaps until the end, which could 
not now be far distant. Asking Leonie's approval 
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of his doing so, impatient as he was to see her 
again. Imploring her to write to him immediately 
in reply. 

Such was the epistle which Mrs. Ponsonby, with 
an astonishment only exceeded by the overpowering 
apprehension which it aroused in her, perused from 
beginning to end. Alice's brother. Sir Eeginald 
Brereton, as he would now be, engaged to Leonie I 
certain to follow his own letter in person at the 
earliest moment ; probably, with the delay which had 
taken place in its transmission, already on his way I 
ascertaining their Paris address, possibly even now in 
Paris, in quest of Leonie ! finding her a prisoner 
here ; hearing from her the story of her incarceration, 
the story of those former matters of which she now 
entertained so much more than mere suspicion ; 
which she had not scrupled, already twice that day, to 
charge to Mrs. Ponsonby almost in express terms I 
All this to happen ! 

It must not be. There was one mode of averting 
it ; the refuge to which she had looked forward under 
the anxiety of all these past weeks. A safe and easy 
refuge it would have been, but for this new occur- 
rence, this disastrous letter ; incapable of proof in 
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any event, and probably, with the explanation she 
had given Madame Joubert, exempt even from en- 
quiry. Now, of course, it was very different ; beset 
with risk and hazard. But it was a choice of risks, 
and this was palpably the lesser, if she acted at once. 
Let her do so. 

One thing was indispensable however : she must 
enter Leonie's room. For one minute only; that would 
be ample time ; but she must do this. She ap- 
proached the door, and listened. 

It was late, nearly ten o'clock now. After the 
few words which had passed between her and Mrs. 
Ponsonby, Leonie had again thrown herself on the 
bed; there she had lain the whole evening in a 
tumult of wild feeling. Once, the instinct of self- 
preservation made her rise and attempt to bolt the 
door on her own side, but the state of the fastening, 
as already mentioned, made this impossible. It oc- 
curred to her to pile the furniture against the door, 
but this could not be done without sound, and 
Leonie's pride forbade it. It seemed impossible, 
whatever Mrs. Ponsonby's object might be in thus 
confining her, that any actual violence could be 
intended ; she would not give her jailers the triumph 
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of knowing that she was afraid of them, mean and 
cowardly as they were ! She desisted from her pur- 
pose accordingly. 

Notwithstanding her omission of other precau- 
tions, however, Leonie had intended to keep herself 
awake during the night. She did not lie down again, 
but lighted a candle, and, taking a book, endeavoured 
to fix her attention upon it. 

But nature was worn out. The agitating occur- 
rences of the day, and the want of food, which she 
had not tasted since the morning, proved too ex- 
hausting. After some ineffectual struggles, L^onie's 
head dropped forward on her chest, and she fell into 
a profound slumber. 

Mrs. Ponsonby, whose faculties were strained to 
the uttermost, soon discovered this fact by the 
sleeper's regular breathing. Carefully unclosing the 
door, she found her surmises confirmed : Leonie was 
wholly unconscious of her presence. Then she 
proceeded to dispatch the errand on which she had 
come. 

The saloon stove of which mention has been 
already made, had its vent, as is usually the case to 
avoid disfiguring the main apartment, by a pipe 
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carried through the wall into an adjoining room ; — 
the small bedroom occupied by liConie. Here, the 
vent was connected with another upright pipe, which 
again passed through the ceiling of the bedroom and 
the tiling above it, carrying the noxious fumes of the 
charcoal consumed into the open air. At the con- 
necting point, or elbow, as it is termed, of the two 
pipes, and inserted into the lower of the two, was a 
closely-fitting metal trap, with a hinge capable of 
being opened for the purpose of^cleaning both pipes 
when required. 

Closely-fitting, in one sense ; — when the trap, or 
mouthpiece of metal we have been describing, was 
in its place, it efiectually covered the opening over 
which it lay, preventing the escape of the vapour in 
any but the most trifling quantities. 

But the trap was not always in its place. Not 
certain of being so, that is ; it would take a very 
little to make it, at any moment,' drop out of 
it! The work was old; and the pin by which 
this moveable piece was secured, was worn and 
rusted. Any jar in the room, even the mere closing 
of a door, might unfasten it. The trap would then 
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drop, hanging by its hinges, and the vapour would 
pass into the bedroom. 

And assuming the upper, or vertical pipe, to be at 
the same time closed against its egress that way, the 
whole of the vapour would so pass ! 

A veritable friend in need I 

For weeks past, Mrs. Ponsonby had felt it to be 
such; had studied its arrangement, the mode of 
dealing with it, in the event of such need arising ; 
matured her plans in regard to it. She now pro- 
ceeded to put them into execution. 

Tremblingly, but unerringly ; less than the stipu- 
lated minute suflSced. 

Both parts of the task were accomplished. The 
valve hung down, disclosing an orifice through which 
the faint odour of the charcoal in the stove was 
already discernible. Above it, the outlet to the 
open air was barred ; temporarily, and so that the 
obstacle could be easily removed ; but most effectu- 
ally I 

Mrs. Ponsonby reclosed the door of communica- 
tion ; returned to the saloon ; seated herself. Then 
she rose and walked to the stove. 

In the comer of the room, near the latter, stood 
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a basket of charcoal for replenishing it; as men- 
tioned in a former chapter, the weather was un-. 
usually cold for the time of the year, and the basket 
was filled to the top. 

Mrs. Ponsonby approached it, looking round the 
room as she did so. Quite alone ; quite secure from 
interruption. The only possible intruder would have 
been Stephen ; but, for this evening at all events, 
she was safe from even him. He had again drunk 
copiously at dinner, and had announced his intention 
of retiring to bed early. He was in fact by this 
time, like all the other inmates of the house, sound 
asleep. 

The charcoal was in blocks ; a pair of tongs stood 
near for the purpose of lifting it. Mrs. Ponsonby 
took up one block, and fed the flame, removing the 
circular cover of the stove to enable her to do so. It 
^ was heavy, and she laid it on one side imtil she had 
completed her task. Then she went on adding fuel, 
the fire coiling up in a red glow round each new 
piece introduced. She did not feed it rapidly, but 
block by block, giving the charcoal time thoroughly 
to ignite. 

The stove was full now, or very nearly so ; perhaps 
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it would take one piece more. Mrs. Ponsonby went 
back to the basket to fetch it. 

Not quite to the basket : her progress was arrested. 

With a sudden, sharp cry of pain she dropped the 
tongs she was carrying, and, staggering to the foot 
of the bed, supported herself upon it, clutching some 
article of furniture which stood near her as she 
did so. 

That frightful seizure again ; the * tetanus,' as the 
Cheltenham physician had termed it I 

Frequently recurring with more or less severity 
since the time she had consulted him. But worse 
this time than she had ever known it. Stiffening 
put sinew and muscle ; pinning her to the bedside ; 
holding her there stark and rigid like a corpse I 

Holding her there, now, for some time. There 
was a clock on the mantel-piece. The hands had 
stood at ten, or nearly so, when Mrs. Ponsonby re- 
turned from Leonie's room ; the time occupied in 
feeding the stove, leisurely as she had done it, had 
been inconsiderable ; ten minutes or so, not more. 
But it was half-past ten now, and yet she was still 
there ; clutched by that grip of iron I 

The pain however, although considerable, was not 
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in proportion to the violence of the other symptoms ; 
not so great as to compel her to call for assistance. 
How far any would have been procurable, she did 
not consider ; there was in fact no necessity for it ; 
and the interruption would have been fatal to her 
design. The attack would soon pass, and there 
would be an end of it. 

But somehow the attack did not pass. 

A quarter to eleven. Eleven. A quarter past ; 
going on for half-past, now, and still no change. 

And that ' half-past ' was the last note of time 
which Mrs. Ponsonby was able to take. — Both 
candles suddenly went out I 

What, how was this? Darkness? What . . . 
what had happened to the candles? 

Oh ! Heaven ! 

The stove was open all this time ! The red light 
from it, although insuflScient to show objects with 
any minuteness, showed her that. 

Wliere she sat, or rested rather, she could see the 
embers glowing inside it ; see, although dimly, the 
circular cover lying where she had placed it, on first 
going to fetch the charcoal ! 

Yes, indeed. Instead of escaping through the 
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pipe into Leonie's room, the vapour was finding a 
much readier outlet ; it was filling her own. Dark- 
ness already. In another half-hour or so, judging 
by the time it had taken in reaching the candles, 
it would be — death 1 

Mrs. Ponsonby tore and struggled with her chained 
limbs, but they were inmioveable; quite stark, 
quite helpless. No aid, no chance but in her voice! 

She did not pause to balance matters now ; the 
cry for deliverance broke from her instinctively ; 
* Leonie I Leonie I Help ; help ; I am sufibcating ! " 

A cry of wild agony it was, but not a loud one ; 
the utterance seemed choked ; already the stifling 
vapour was beginning, although leisurely enough, to 
do its work. It was repeated again and again, but 
it was some minutes before it roused the person to 
whom it was addressed. 

At length Leonie did hear. Starting up in the 
extremity of her surprise, she ran hastily to the door 
between the two rooms and listened. Still that 
terrible cry went on, 'Leonie, Leonie, help; the 
stove is uncovered, it is suflFocating me ; I am in 
one of these attacks, and cannot move : Leonie, come 
and help me ! ' 
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* I fear not,' said Leonie ; ' I can see or hear no 
one.' 

But she was deceived. 

On quitting Partenkirch, as mentioned in a pre- 
vious chapter, Eeginald had posted with the utmost 
expedition to Munich, and reached that place just in 
time for a train which left at an early hour, and 
was due in Paris the same evening. Owing to the in- 
terruption occasioned by the movements of troops, in- 
cessant delays occurred on the journey ; and instead of 
arriving at eight, as it should have done, the train 
only entered the terminus between ten and eleven. 
Eeginald at first hesitated to proceed to his destina- 
tion at so late an hour: he had no specific grounds 
for believing that anything was amiss, and Mrs. 
Ponsonby, under whose personal charge Leonie was, 
might resent the intrusion. Something, however, 
impelled him to do so ; and at length, after much 
unsuccessful quest in the neighbourhood, the fiacre 
which he had engaged deposited him at the gate of 
the house occupied by Mrs. Ponsonby, and the address 
of which, as already stated, had been telegraphed by 
Hatty Delacombe to Partenkirch. 

By this time it was more than half-past eleven. 

t2 
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Reginald, although he had dismissed his vehicle, 
again felt some doubt whether he ought to present 
himself for admittance. He was still discussing the 
question, when to his astonishment no less than 
consternation, he heard a window on the lower story 
of the house thrown open, followed by cries for assist- 
ance in which he at once recognised Leonie's voice. 
He called aloud in reply, but in her distress and 
bewilderment, and being wholly unprepared for his 
presence anywhere near her, she failed to hear him. 

There were others, however, who had heard both 
sounds. One of the police was speedily attracted 
to the spot, and his summons brought others ; an 
entrance was efifected, and the whole party, with 
Reginald at their head, hastened to the apartment 
from which the outcry had proceeded. 

They arrived, however, too late for the rescue of 
the unhappy woman whose guilt had thus been 
made the instrument of working out her own punish- 
ment. The door of the saloon was locked ; and 
during the time occupied in forcing it, the hand of 
death was already upon her. 

She kpew it ; knew that all hope was over now. 
In the agony of her remorse she still spoke ; she did 
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not seem to notice the sounds at the door, but 
addressed Leonie. Implored. Confessed. Excused. 
Alleged in bar this and that good deed ! 

But we draw a veil over the details of a scene so 
terrible. 

It is only necessary to add in this place that on 
hearing Leonie's account of what had taken place, 
the officers at once proceeded to arrest Stephen 
Ponsonby as probably implicated in the transaction. 

Stephen however was not in his room. Eoused at 
length by the noise made in forcing the door, and fear- 
ful of encountering the emissaries of justice, as he 
rightly judged them to be, he had lowered himself 
from the window and succeeded in escaping before 
they entered. It would have been easy, of course, to 
track him out. There was however no specific charge 
against him ; and as Seginald was unwilling to add 
to the painful circumstances which had already taken 
place, a douceur from the latter induced the police to 
forego any active proceeding, and Stephen was left 
to dispose of his future career as he might think best. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

Half-a-dozen pages more, and our story is at an 
end. 

Some months after the tragical occurrence de- 
tailed in the last chapter, Sir Reginald Brereton, as 
he must now be termed, was united to L^nie, and, 
after a short absence, returned with her to Trecoed, 
where the ceremony had taken place. He was 
anxious to become acquainted with the home of his 
ancestors ; and although, in Leonie's mind, Ceniarth 
was associated with many painful recollections, he 
made no doubt that time, and her new happiness, 
would gradually efface them. 

Reginald's mother, although pressed by him to 
take up her residence there, declined to do so. Her 
pride shrunk from re-appearing on the scene of a 
misconduct which had led to such disasters, and she 
preferred settling on the Continent, where her early 
years had been passed, and where the handsome 
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allowance made her by Eeginald insured her the 
luxuries as well as the comforts of life. 

Of other matters at Ceniarth it is imnecessary to 
speak ; although it may be mentioned in passing that 
the bridge which led from the house to Trecoed 
village, and which in fact, as well as traditionally, 
was connected with so much crime and misery, has 
not been rebuilt. A structure in a more convenient 
site, lower down the stream, is now substituted for 
it ; and the crumbling piers, over which the ivy has 
already began to grow, alone remain to attest the 
fatal secret of which it is supposed to have been the 
guardian, but the truth as to which will now never 
be ascertained. 

There is one name however identified with these 
pages which we must dismiss less summarily. 

Percy Delacombe was summoned home from Par- 
tenkirch before he had time to do more than make 
the preliminary arrangements for the memorial 
cross to Alice referred to in a former chapter. An 
unexpected accident had thrown in Mr. Delacombe's 
way an appointment to the first of the new turret- 
ships, now at length completed and shortly to sail ; 
and Percy, although the estate to which he had sue- 
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ceeded on his cousin's death made him independent 
of his profession, was yet too much attached to it 
for its own sake to decline the ofifer. Within a few 
weeks from Alice's death he had accordingly joined 
the ship ; and soon afterwards the latter started for 
her cruise in company with the rest of the squadron. 

How that cruise terminated is too well known to 
need express mention here ; we are concerned only 
with Percy. 

On the day of the catastrophe which brought 
grief to so many English homes, Percy had been 
hard at work. There were indications of the wind 
rising, and some anxiety was felt by all on board as 
to how the ship would behave ; — hitherto, since 
leaving home, there had been exceptionally fine 
weather, so that this would be her first real trial. 
Every precaution which was thought requisite was 
taken, and Percy, amongst others, was occupied 
until late in the afternoon in seeing that the orders 
given were carried out. 

In the course of executing them, however, he 
found time for a few minutes' talk with one of the 
midshipmen, younger than himself, but to whom 
Percy was much attached. Some resemblance to 
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his cousin Lennox Marriott had attracted him in 
the first instance, and this soon led to their becom- 
ing intimate friends. 

A few minutes' talk only this was ; but it is one 
which will not easily die out of the mind of the 
survivor of the two persons between whom it 
passed. 

They met on deck, where Percy was unemployed 
for the time, pending some further directions which 
he expected. Harcourt, as his friend was named, 
came up and joined him. 

They talked of the probable gale. Of the ship's 
sailing qualities. Of their companions in the mess- 
room. Of Harcourt's home : — his father, like Percy's, 
was the incumbent of a country parish. 

' How curious it is to think of them all on shore,' 
said Harcourt; 'they know so little of what our 
life is, and they seem such an immense distance off 
themselves. Perhaps it is just as well ; they might 
be frightened now and then.' 

Percy made no immediate reply ; when he did 
speak, it was in a half-musing tone. His com- 
panion's words had stirred a train of thought in his 
own mind, and he could not help pursuing it. 
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'It is B, long distance,' he said ; ' and yet to me 
they seem very near us now and then. Do you 
know, I could almost fancy I hear the Trecoed bells 
chiming for the afternoon service ; one, two, three. 
One, two, three, they always go on week-days, not 
the full peal.' 

'Does your father have service on week-days?' 
asked Harcourt. 

' Yes,' said Percy, * morning and afternoon ; it 
would just be about the time now. If I did not 
know to the contrary, I should say that there he was 
in front of us, coming round the gravel-path at the 
end of the church, where my mother's grave is.' 

'You have lost your mother then?' asked Har- 
court. 

' Yes,' said Percy, ' many years since, when I was 
quite a boy. I remember her, though, and I re- 
member what a grief it was to Papa; he could 
hardly hold up his head for a long time. Dear old 
Papa ; how I should like to hear his voice again I It 
is a sad voice, but so kind : it has often kept me 
from doing wrong, I know, thinking of it.' 

' I wish I was like you, Delacombe,' said his com*>^ 
panion. 
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'I am heartily glad you are not, then,' Percy 
answered. 

' No, but you know how I mean ; caring about 
things so,' 

' What things ?' 

' Why,' said Harcourt, with something of a glow 
upon his cheek, ' saying your prayers, for instance, 
I know one ought to do so, and I do when I've 
turned in ; but I could never have the courage to 
kneel down and say them before all the fellows as 
you do. I wish I could.' 

Percy made no reply for a minute. Then he 
looked away from the speaker, and said, timidly, 

' Couldn't you try, Harcourt ?' 

Harcourt, in his turn, paused before replying. 
' Well, yes, I will,' he said at last ; ' some time or 
other.' 

' Try to-night, old fellow, will you ?' said Percy. 

' Yes.' 

Then they parted, Percy's duties siunmoning him 
elsewhere. 

The wind, meanwhile, had risen as was antici- 
pated. Only a moderate gale, but one which seemed 
to try the ship a good deal ; she leant over unplea* 
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special risk beyond what there had been throughout. 
But the hand of fate was upon her. 

One terrible dip to the water's edge, the spars 
actually touching it. One moment, still more terri- 
ble, during which she might have recovered herself, 
but did not. Then, all was over I 



They lie far enough asunder, Alice and Percy 
Delacombe 1 Her head pillowed in that quiet nook 
of the Bavarian hills; his, deep beneath those 
heaving waters. Sundered in death : and severed 
through life by grievous mischance ; their day early 
darkened, their sun gone down while it was yet 
noon I 

But it shall have its rising elsewhere. In the 
spirit-home of the long-parted ; in regions overcast 
by no shadow, and where error and suflFering have 
passed away I 

THE END. 
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